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All hearts since time began—each star that wink 
~ 9 Has been a god to some enthusiast soul, 
And the broad sun that over thee doth roll, 


i Has seen in many a land his lofty fame. 


pin, P. 
apolis . 
P. 
pbacco, 


every 


® And curls the leaves, and burns the vapour-oars 
Of beauty-searching spirits; ateagh time ~ | 


in the East) where he had established himself,—the 
Weacreadful terms in which his note was couched, re- 
We’ 'ved, amidst a variety of vague conjectures, certain | 
ePearful apprehensions for him which I had begun to 


a udden recollection of the contents of several of the 


‘Brew up opposite the house where he had so strangel 
Weaken up his abode. . 
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“ 


POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
DELUSION. 

Tis sweet when bound in sorrow’s chain, 

And haunting cares corrode the heart, 

When musie’s breath descends in vain 

And wit and mirth unfelt depart; 

Tis sweet mid this unmeasur’d gloom 

Far ‘in the past our ills to date, 

‘To dream that life’s embitter’d doom 

Was cradled in the laws of fate; 

Oh, harmless falsehood, how thy beams 

With mellow light o’er sorrow gleams. 


Tis sweet on some unheeded hour, 
Ere reason had assumed her,sway, 
And bent proud impulse to her power, 
The woes of after years to lay. 

Sweet are the tender dews that flow, 
When self-compassion wakes the sigh, 
When resignation waits on wo, 

And all the sterner feelings die; 

Oh, soft deceit, whose gentle balms 
The self-recoiling spirit calms. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO THE SKY. | 
Unbounded nurse of fires! most beautiful, 
When the light smokes from earth are curling up, 


And the great eagle stays upon thy blue, 
i had lostnone of its fire, though it gleamed with rest- 


As though he late had sipped of Bacebus’ cup; less energy; in a word, there was that ease and lofti- 


And the small lark with soul as far from dall, 


Or when at night thy pleasant fires do lull 

The tired to sleep—when with a hue 

Of silver, doth the moonfire sleep upon 

Thy starry cheek, and call the patient stars 
Unto her side—or when the noon-time sun 
Looks out from thee, and wrinkles up the earth, 


Thou art most beautiful and most sublime. 


The poet sleeps beneath thy influence sweet, 

When Vesper cometh up, with timorous eye, 

And sea-foam robe, and slight and tremulous feet; 

And then he dreams of fields,and deep green pastures, 

Of rustic greens, old dances, and mad glee, 

And all a poet’s fancy—lover’s too,— 

And nymphs come dancing round, with golden ves- 
tures, 

Fach as she leaves, a gentle kiss impressing 

Upon his brow—and so he wakes and thinks 

Thine eyes most beantiful, and with a blessing 

Turns quietly unto his dreams again. 

And so hast thou Mspired, with silver rain, 


Newburyport, Ms. A. P. 


SELECT TALES, 


From the Diary of alate London Physician. 
A **MAN ABOUT TOWN.” 
(Concluded. 


Tongue cannot utter the dismay vith which this 
note filled me. His unexpected return from abroad, 
the obscure and distant part of the town (St. George’s 


ntertain before he quitted England. I ordered out 
y chariot instantly; his groom mounted the box to 
ide the coachman, and we drove down rapidly. A 


etters he had sent me latterly from the continent, at 
meny request, served to corroborate my worst fears. I 
ad given him over for lost—by the time my chariot 


; The street and neighbourhood, 
sthough not clearly discernable through the fogs of a 

November evening, contrasted strangely with the 
arigtocratical regions to whigh my patient had been 


line of the 


— 
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were small, yet clean and creditable looking. On en- 
tering No. —, the landlady, a person of quite respect- 
able appearance, told me that Mr. Hardy—for such, 
it seems, was the name he chose to go by in these 
parts—had just retired to rest, as he felt fatigued and 
poorly, and she was just going to make him some 
gruel. She spoke in'a tone of flurried excitation, 
and with an air of doubt, which were easily attribut- 
able to her astonishmentat a man of Mr. Effingstone’s 
appearance and attendance, with such superior tra- 
velling equipments, dropping into such a house and 
neighbourhood as hers. repaired to his bedcham- 
ber immediately. It was a small comfortably fur- 
nished room; the fire was lit, and two candles were 
burning on the drawers. On the bed, the plain chintz 


j curtains of which were only half drawn, lay—St. 
| John Heury Effingstone. I must pause a moment to 


deseribe his appearance, as it struck me at first look- 
ing athim. It may be thought rather far-fetched, 
perhaps, but I could not help comparing him, in my 
own mind, toa gem set in the midst of faded tarnish- 
ed embroidery; the coarse texture of the bed-furni- 
ture—the ordinary style of the room—its constrained 
dimensions, contrasted strikingly with the indications 
of elegance and fashion afforded by the scattered 
¢lothes, toilet, and travelling paraphernalia, &¢.— 


| the person and manners of its present occupant, who 
| lay on a bed all tossed and tumbled, with only a few 
| minutes’ restlessness. 
| sparkled on the little finger of his left hand; and was 
| the only ornament he ever wore. There was some- 
| thing, also, in the snowiness, simplicity, and fineness 


A dazzling diamond ring 


of his linen, which alone might have evidenced the 
superior considerati~s of its wearer, even were that 
not sufficiently > * 1 the noble, commanding out- 
“vd though they were, and 
Shriv? invdads of illness and dissipa- 
tion. “dis torehead was white and ample; his eye 


} ness in his bearing, that indescribable maniere d’ etre, 


which are inseparable from high birth and breeding. 


; So much for the appearance of things on my entrance. 


** How are you, Mr. Effingstone—how are you, 
| my deat sir?” said I, sitting down by the bedside. 

**Dodtor—the pains of hell have got hold upon me. 
Tam undone,” he replied gloomily, in a broken 
voice, and extende« to me a hand cold as marble. 

‘¢ Js it as you suspected in your last letter to me 
from Rouen, Mr. Effingstone?” I inquired, after a 
pause. ffe shook his head, and-covered his face with 
both his hands, but made me no answer. Thinking 
he was in tears, I said in a soothing tone, ** Come, 
come, my dear sir, don’t be carried away; don’t.” 

** Faugh! Do you take me for a puling child,or a 
woman, doctor? Don’t suspect me again of such 
contemptible pusillanimity, low as I am fallen,” he 
replied with startling sternness, removing his hands 
from his face. 

**T hope, after all, that matters are not so despe- 
rateas your fears would persuade you,” said I, feeling 
his pulse, 

** Doctor, don’t delude me; all is over, I know it 
is. A horrible death is before me; but I shall meet 
itlike aman. I have made my ‘bed, and must lie 
upon it.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Effingstone, don’t be so 
gloomy, so hopeless; the exhausted powers of nature 
may yet be revived,” said I, after having asked him 
many questions, 

** Doctor ——, [ll soon end that strain of yours. 
"Tis silly—pardon me—but it is. Reach me one of 
these candles, please.” I did so. ‘*Now, Pll 
show you how to translate a passage of Persius. 


** Tentemus fauces:—tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Puire, quod haud deceat plebeia radrebeta!” 


“Eh, you recollect it? Well, look!—What say you 
to this; isn’t it frightful?” he asked, bitterly raising 
the candle, that I might look into his mouth. It was, 
alas, ashe said! In fact, his whole constitation had 
been long tainted, and exhibited symptoms of soon 
breaking up altogether! 1 feared, from the period of 
my attendance on him during the illness which drove 
him last to the continent, that it was beyond human 
paver to dislodge the harpy that had fixed its cruel 
ngs deeply, inextricably in his vitals. Could it be 
wondered at, even by himself? Neglect, in the first 
instance, added toa persevering course of profligacy, 
had doomed him, Jong before, to premature and hor- 
ibledecay! And though it can scarcely be credited, 
1s nevertheless the fact; even on the continent, in 
the character of a shattered invalid, the infatuated 
man resumed those dissolute courses which in Eng- 
Jand had already hurried him almost to death’s door! 
_ ** My good God, Mr. Effingstone!” I inquired, al- 
most paralyzed with amazementat hearing him de- 
scribe recent scenes in which he had mingled, which 
would have made even satyrs skulk ashamed into the 
oods of old, ‘* how could you have been so insane, 
o stark staring mad?” 


‘‘ By instinct, doctor, by instinét! The nature of 


accustomed, —- row was 


narrow, and the houses 


beast!” he replied, through hig closed teeth, and 
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with an unconscious clenching of his hands. Many 
inquiries into his past and present symptoms fore- 
warned me that his case would probably be marked 
by more appalling festures than any that had ever 
come under my care; and that there was not a ray of 
hope that he would supvive the long, lingering, and 
maddening agonics, which were ** measured out to 
him trom the poisoned chalice”? which he had “* com- 
mended to his own lips,” 

He shed no tears, and repeatedly strove, but in 
vain, to repress sighs with which his breast heaved, 
nearly to bursting, while I pointed out—in obedience 
to his determination toknow the worst—some por- 
tions of the dreary prospect before him. 

Horrible! hideous!”? he exclaimed, in a low 
broken tone, his Sesh treeping from head to foot.— 
** How shall L endure it!—Oh, Epictetus, how?” He 
relapsed into silenge, vith his eyes fixed on the ceil- 
ing, and his handsjoined over his breast, and point- 
ing upwards, in @ posture which I considered suppli- 
catory. I rejoicedfo see it, and ventured to say, af- 
ter much hesitation, that I was delighted to see him 
at last looking to the right quarter for support and 
consolation. | 

** Bah!” he exclfimed impetuously, removing his 
hands, and eyeing n€ with sternness, almost approach- 
ing fury, ‘* why wf you persist in pestering your 
patients with twadWe of that sort?—eandem semper 
canens cantilenam, ad nauseam usque—as though 
you carried a psalte in your pocket?) When I want 
to listen to any thitgof that kind, why I'll pay a par- 
son! Haven’t Ia ile enough of horror tv bear up 
against already, wiffout you bringing a sea of super- 
stition upon me? Nimore of it—no more—'tis foul.” 
1 felt roused myself) at last, to something like cor- 
respondent emotioig; for there was an insolence of 
assumption in his t@e which I could not brook. 

** Mr. Effingstor,” said I, calmly, ** this silly 
swagger will not °Tis unworthy of you—un- 
scholarly—ungentlananly—you force me to say so. 
I beg I may hear m more of it, or you and 1 must 
part. I have neve: been accustomed to such treat- 
ment, and I cannot iow learn how to endure it from 
you.—From what matter can you expect support or 
fortitude,” said I,ina milder tone, seeing him startled 
and surprised at th: former part, ‘* except the de- 
pised consolations religion?” 

*‘Doctor—you a3 too superior to petty feelings 
not to overlook aif occasional petalance in such 
a wretched fellow #& tam! You ask me whither 


mind—the tried disciplined energies of my own mind, 
doctor—a mind thathever knew what fear was—that 
no disastrous combitations of misforinne could ever 
yet shake from its fortitude! What but this is it, 


of some pitying fiend, who, knowing that hideous 
tortures await me, has stepped out of hell to come 
and advise me to swicide—Eh?” he inquired, his eye 
glaring on me witha very unusual expression. “How- 
ever, as religion, that is, your Christian religion, is 
a subject on which you and I can never agree—an old 
bone of contention vetween us—why, the less said 
about it he better. It’s useless to irritate a man 
whose mind is made up. I sliall never bea believer 
—may | die first!” he concluded with angry vehe- 
mence. 

The remainder of the interview I spent in endea- 
vouring to persuade him to relinquish his present un- 
suitable lodgings, and return to the sphere of his 
friends and relations—but in vain. Tle was fixedly 
determined to continue in that obseure hole, he said, 
till there was about a week or so between him and 
death, and then he would return, ‘‘and die in the bo- 
som of his family, as the phrase was.” Alas, how- 
ever, I knew but too well, that in the event of his 
adhering to that resolution, he was fated to expire in 
the bed where he then lay; for 1 foresaw but too truly 
that the termination of his illness would be attended 
with cireumstances rendering removal utterly im- 
possible. He made me pledge my word that I wonld 
not, without his express request or sanction, apprize 
any member of his family, or any of his friends, that 
he had returned to England. It was in vain that 7 
expostulated, that I represented the responsibility 
imposed upon me; and reminded him, that, in the 
event of anv thing serious and sudden befalling him, 
the censure of all his rclatives would he levelled at 
me. He was immovable. ‘‘Doctor, youknow well 
I dare not see them, as well on my own account as 
theirs,” said he, bitterly. He begged me to prescribe 


him a powerful anodyne draught; for that he could 


get no rest at nights; that an intense racking pain 
was gnawing all his bones from morning to evening, 
and from evening to morning; and what with this 
and other dreadful concomitants, “‘he was,” he said, 
“suffering the tortures of the damned, and perhaps 
worse.” 1 complied with his request, and ordered 
him also many other medicines and applications, and 
promised to see him soon in the morning. 1 was 
accordingly with him about twelve the next day. He 
was sitting up, and in his dressing-gown, before the 


fire, in great pain, and suffering under the deepest 


look for support? I reply, to the euergiés of my own | 


that enables me to shut my cars to the whisperings ' 


dejeection, He complained heavily of the intense and 
unremitting agony he had endured all night long, 
and thought that from some cause or other, .the lau- 
danum draught I ordered, had tended to make him 
only more acutely sensible of the pain. “It isa pecu- 
liar and horrible sensation; and I cannot give you an 
adequate idea of it,”he said: “it is as though the 
marrow in my bones were transformed into some- 
thing animated—into blind-worms, writhing, biting, 
and stinging incessantly”—and he shuddered, as did 
Talso, at the revolting comparison. He put me-upon 
a minute exposition of the rationale of his disorder: 
and if ever I was ata loss for adequate expressions 
‘or illustrations, he supplied them with a readiness, 
an exquisite appositeness, which, added to his aston- 
ishing acuteness in comprehending the most strictly 
technical details, filled me with admiration for his 
great powers of mind, and poignant regret at their 
miserable desecration. 

** Weil, I don’t think you can give me any effi- 
cient relief, doctor,” said he, “and I am therefore 
bent upon trying a scheme of my own.” 

, And what, pray, may that be?” I inquired curi- 
ously. 

** Pll tell you my preparations. I’ve ordered 
nearly a hundred weight of the strongest toba¢co 
that’s to be bought, and thousands of pipes; and wi 
these I intend to smoke myself into stupidity, or ra= 
ther insensibility, if possible, till I can’t undertake 
to say whether I live or not; and my good fellow, 
George, is to be reading me Don Guixote, the 
while.” Oh, with what a sorrowful air of forced 
gayety was all this uttered! 

One sudden burst of bitterness I well. recollect. 
I was saying, while putting on my gloves togo, that 
I 7g to see him in better spirits the next time I 
called, 

‘* Better spirits? Ha! ha! How the —— can I 
be in better spirits—~an exile from society—in such 
a contemptible hovel as thie—among a set of base- 
born brutal savages'—faugh! faugh! It does need 
something here—here,” pressing his hand to his 
forehead, ‘to bear it—aye, it does!” I thought 
his tones were tremulous, ard that for the first time 
1 had ever known them so—and I could not hel 
thinking the tears came into his eyes; for he starte 
suddenly from me, and affected to be gazing at some 
passing objects in the street. I saw Ge was begin- 
ning to sink under a consciousness of the bitter de- 
gradation into which he had sunk—the wretched 
of his “sun’s going down in darkness!” 
saw that the strength of mid to which he clung 
so pertinaciously for support, was fast disappearing, 
like snow beneath the sunbeam. * * * * 

[Then follow the details of his disease, which are 
so shocking as to be unfit for any but professional 
eyes. ‘They represent all tee energies of his nature 
as shaken beyond the possibility of restoration—his 
constitution wholly undermined. That the reme- 
dies resorted to had been almost more dreadful than 
the disease—and yet exhibited in vain! In the next 
twenty pages of the Diary, the shades of horror are 
represented as gradually closing and darkening 
around this wretched victim of debauchery; and the 
narrative is carried forward through three months. 
A few extracts only, from this portion, are fitting 
for the reader. } 

Friday, January 5.—Mr. Effingstone continues 
in the same deplorable state described in my former 
entry. I found him engaged as usual, deep in Pe- 
tronius Arbiter! He still makes the same wretched 
show of reliance on the strength and firmness of his 
mental powers; but his worn and haggard features— 
the burning brilliance of his often half-frenzied eyes, 
the broken, hollow tones of his voice—his sudden 
staris of apprehension—belie every word he utters. 
He describes his os | sufferings as frightful. In- 
deed Mrs. —— has often told me, that his groans 
both disturb and alarm his neighbours, even as far 
as over the way! The very watchman several times 
has been so much startled tn passing, at hearing his 
groans, that he has knocked at the door to inquire 
about them. Neither Sir-—— nor I canthink of any 
thing that seems likely to assuage hisagonies. Even 
laudanum has failed us altogether, though it has been 
given in unprecedented quantities. ‘I think I can 
= with truth and sincerity, that ‘scaree the wealth 

the Indies should tempt me to undertake the ma- 
nagement of another such case. I am losing my 8p~ 
petite—Joathe animal food—am haunted day and 
night by the piteous spectacle which I ay Bod en- 
counter daily in Mr. Effingstone. Oh, tat Heaven 
would terminate his tortures—surely he bas suffered 
am sure he would hail the prospect of 

eath with ecstacy! 

Wednesday, 10.—Poor, infatuated, obstinate Efe 
fingstone will not yet allow me to communteate with 
any of his family or friends, though he knows they 
are almost distracted at wet 
Colonel —— asked me the 
pe when J last heatd from Mir. Ef 
fingstone! I wonder my conscious looks didmot be- 


tray me. I almost wish they had. Good God! @ 
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what a painful predicament I am placed! What am 
Tto dor Shall T tell thei all about him, and disre- 
gard consequences? Oh—no—no;—how can that be, 
when my word and honour are solemnly pledged to 


- the contrary? 


Saturday, 20.—Poor Effingstone has experienced 

a signal instance of the ingratitude and heartlessness 
of mere men of the world. He sent his man, some 
time ago, with a confidential note to Captain ——, 
formerly one of his most intimate acquaintances, sta- 
ting briefly the shocking circumstances In which he 
is placed, and ing him to call and see him. The 
Captain sent back a viva voce (/) message, that he 
should feel happy in calling on Mr. Effingstone in a 
few days’ time, and would then, but that he was busy 
making up a match at billiards, and balancing his 
betting book, &c. &c. &c. ‘This day the fellow rode 
up to the door, and—left a card for Mr. Effingstone 
without asking to sce him! Heartless, contemptible 
thing! I drove up about a quarter ofan hour after 
this gentleman had left. Mr. Effingstone could not 
repress tears while informing me of the above.— 
‘Would you believe it, doctor,” said he, “that Cap- 
tain —— was one of my most intimate companions— 
that he has won many hundred pound of my money— 
and that 1 have stood his second in a duel?”—“Oh, 
yes—I could believe it all, and much more!” “My 
poor man, George,” he resumed, ‘‘is worth a million 
of such puppies! Don’t you think the good, faithful 
fellow looks ill? He is at my bedside twenty times 
anight! Do try and do something for him? 
left him a trifling annuity out of the wreck of my for- 
tune, poor fellow?” and the rebellious tears again 
glistened in his eyes. His tortures are unmitigated. 
Friday, 26.——Surely, surely I have never seen, and 
seldom heard or read of such sufferingsas the wretch- 
ed Effingstone’s. He strives to endure them with 
the fortitude of a martyr—or rather is struggling to 


.sexhibit a spirit of sullen, stoical submission to his 


fate, such as is inculcated in Arrian’s Discourses of 
Epictétus, which he reads almost all day. His an- 
guish is so excruciating and uninterrupted that I am 
astonished how he retains the use of his reason. The 
only parts of his body he can move now, are his 
fingers, toes and head—which latter he sometimes 
te about, in a sudden ecstacy of pain, with such 
frightful violence as would, one should think, almost 
suffice to sever it from his shoulders! All sensation 
in the lower extremities has ceased for a fortnight! 
He describes the agonies about his stomach and bow- 
els to be as though wolves were ravenously gnawing 
and mangling all within. ; 

Oh, my God! if ‘‘men about town,” in London or 
elsewhere, could but see the hideous spectacle Mr. 
Effingstone presents, surely it would palsy them in 
the pursuit of ruin, and scare them into the paths of 
virtue. 

Mrs. ——, his landlady, is so ill with attendance 
on him, that she is gone to the house of a relative for 
a few wecks in a distant part of the town, having first 
engaged one of the poar neighbours to supply her 

lace as Mr. Effingstone’s nurse. ‘The people op- 
bate and on eacli side of the house, are complaining 
in loudly of the strange nocturnal noises heard in 
Mr. Effingstone’s room. ‘They are his groanings. 
* * * * 


Tuesday, 31.—Again I have visited that scene of 
loathsomeness and horror, Mr. Effingstone’s cham- 
ber. The nurse and George told me he had been 
raving deliriously all night. 1 found him incredibly 
altered in countenance, so much so, that L should 
hardly have recognised his features. He was mum- 
bling, with his eyes closed, when [I entered the 
room. 

«‘ Doctor!” he exclaimed, in atone of doubt and 
fear, sach as I had never known from him before, 
« you have not heard me abuse the Bible lately, have 

ou 
me Not very lately, Mr. Effingstone,” I replied, 
pointedly. 

«¢ Good,” said he, with his usual decision and ener- 
gy of manner. “ There are awful things in that book 
—aren’t there, doctor?” 

« Many very awful things there are indeed,” 

‘*T thought so—I thought so. Pray”? —— his 
manner grew suddenly perturbed, aud he paused for 
a moment as if to recollect himself—** Pray—pray” 

in he paused, but could not succeed in dis- 
guising his trepidation—‘*‘ do you happen to recollect 
whether thére are such words in the Bible as—as— 
‘© MANY STHIPES?” 

«* Yes, there are; and they form part ofa very fear- 
ful e,” said I, quoting the verse as nearly as I 
po ite listened silently. His features swelled 
with suppressed emotion. There was horror in his 


Doctor, what a—a—remark—able—nay, hide- 


ous dream I had last night! I thought a fiend came and 


took me to a gloomy beltry, or some other such place, 
and muttered ‘many stripes—many stripes,’ in my 
ear; and the huge bell almost tolled me into madness, 
for all the damned danced around me to the sound of 
it' haha!” He added, with a faint laugh, after a 
vause, *There’s something cu—cur—cursedly odd 
in the coincidence, isn’t there? How it would have 
frightened some wiseacres!” he continued, a foreed 
smile flitting over his haggard features, as if in 
thockery, ‘ But it is easily to be accounted for— 
the intimate connexion—sympathy—between mind 
and matter, reciprocally affecting cach other—affect- 
ing each —— ha, ha, ha!—Doctor, it’s no use keep- 
ing up this damned faree any longer, human nature 
‘ won’t bear it! D——n! I’m going down to next! 
1 am!” gaid he, almost yelling out the words. [ had 
never before witnessed sucha fearful manifestation of 


ae 


his feelings. I almost started from the chair on 

‘* Why”—he continued, in nearly the same tone 
and manner, as if he had lost all self-control, ‘‘ what 
is it that has maddened me all my life, and lett me 
sober only at this ghastly hour—too late?” My agita- 
tion would not permit me to do more than whisper a 
few unconnected words of encouragement, almost 
inaudible to myself. In about ten minutes’ time, 
neither of us having broken the silence of the inter- 
val, he said, in acalmer tone, ‘* Doctor, be good 
enough to wipe my forehead—will you?” I did so. 
‘«* You know better, doctor, of course, than to attach 
any importance to the nonsengical rantings extorted 
by deathbed agonies, eh > Mhon't dying people, at 
least those who die in great pain, almost always ex- 

ress themselves so? How apt superstition is to rear 
its dismal flag over the prostrate energies of one’s 
soul, when the body is racked by tortures like mine! 
Oh, oh, oh, that maddening sensation about the cen- 
tre of my stomach! Doctor, go home, and forget 
all the stuff you’ve heard meutter to-day—‘ Richard’s 
himself again!’ ” 

Thursday, 2d of February.—On arriving this 
morning at -—— row, I was shown into the back 
parlour, where sat the nurse, very sick and faint. 
She begged me to procure a substitute, for that she 
was nearly killed herself, and nothing should tempt 
her to continue in the present situation. Poor thing! 
I did not wonder at it! I told her I would send a 
nurse from one of the hospitals that evening; and 
then inquired what sort of a night “Mr. Effingstone 
had passed. “ Terrible,” she said; ** groaning, sha- 
king and roaring all night Jong, ‘ many stripes,’ 
‘many stripes,’ ‘ oh God of merey!’ and inquiring 
perpetually for you.” I repaired to the fatal cham- 
ber immediately, though latterly my spirits began to 
fail me whenever I approached the door. ‘I was go- 
ing to take my usual seat in the arm chair by the 
bedside. 

** Don’t sit there—don’t sit thare,” groaned, ra- 
ther gasped Mr. Effingstone, ‘‘for a hideous being 
sate in that chair all night long,’ every muscle in 
his face crept and shrunk with lorror, ‘‘ muttering 
many stripes!’ Doctor, order that blighted chair to 
be taken away, broken up, and birnt, every splinter 
of it! Let no human being ever dit iv it again! And 
give instructions to the people about me never to 
desert me for a moment—or—a—carry me off!— 
My frenzied fancy conjures up tie ghastliest objects 
that can scare man into madnes.”? He paused. 

** Great God, doctor! suppos: after all, what the 
Bible says shoud prove true!” 1¢ literally gnashed 
his teeth, and looked a truer inage of despair than 
I have ever seen represented @ pictures, on the 
stage, or in real life. ‘ Why, Mr. Eflingstone, if 
it should, it need not be to yours@rrow, unless you 
choose to make it so,” said I, ini soothing tone. 

** it, needn’t it?” withan abstracted air; 
‘‘Needn’t it? Oh, good—hope— “here, there IT sate, 
all night long, there! [ve no récolleetion of any dis- 
tinct personality, and yet I thonght it sometimes 
looked tike—ot course,” he added, after a pause, 
and a sigh of exhaustion—‘‘ of course these phan- 
toms, or similar ones, must often have been describ- 
ed to you by dying people—ch nn? 

Friday, 3d— * * Hewas ina straagely al- 
tered mood to-day; for though his condition might 
be ‘aptly described by the words ‘ dead alive,” his 
ca) m demeanour, his tranquillized features, and the 
v.ild expression of his eye, assured me he believed 


** taken a turn,”’—that the crisis was past;” and he 
should recover! Alas, was it ever known that dead 


mortified flesh ever resumed its life and funetions! | 
‘To have saved himself from the spring of a hungry | 


tiger, he could not have moved a foot ora finger, 
and that for the last week! Poor, poor, Mr. Et- 
fingstone began to thank me for my attenvons to him 
during his illness; said he “ owed his lif? to my con- 


summate skill; he would “ trumpet my fame to the | 


Andes, if I sueceeded in bringing him through.” 

* It has been a very horrible affair, doctor—hasn’t 
it?” said he. 

‘Very, very, Mr. Effingstone; and it is my duty 
to tell you, there is yet too much horror before 
you!” 

** Ah! well well! [see you don’t want nie to be 
too sanguine—too impatient—it’s kindly meant— 
very! Doctor, when | leave here, I leave it an aler- 
ed man! Come, does not that gratify you, eh?” 

[ could not help a sigh. He would be an altered 
man, and that very shortly! He mistook the feelings 
which prompted the sigh. ‘* Mind—not that I am 
going to commence saint—far from it; but—but—I 
don’t despair of being a Christian, 1 don’t, upon 
my honour. The New Testament isa sublime—a 
—I believe—a true revelation of the Almighty. My 
heart is quite humbled; yet—mark me—I don’t mean 
exactly to say I’m a believer—not by any means; but 
[can’t help thinking that my inquiries might tend 
to make me so. [hinted that all these were indica- 
tions of bettered feelings. 1 could say no more. 

** I’m bent on leading a different life to what I 
have led before, at all events! I'll tell you what 
Pve been chalking out during the night—I_ shall go 
to Lord ——’s villa in whither often 
been invited, and shall read Lardner, and Paley, 
and get them up thuroughly—I will, by ——!” 

‘* Mr. Effingstone, pardon me”—— 

“Ah,—I_ understani— twas a mere slip of the 
tongue—what’s bred in the bone, you know”—— 

“I was not alluding to the oath, Mr., Effingstone; 


but—but it is my duty to warn you” 


**‘Ah—that Eam not going the ri to work 
—eh? Well, at all events, 
The Bishop of —— is a distant connexion of our fa- 
mily, you know—Pit ask his advice! * * Qh, 
doctor, look at that rich—that blessed light of the 
sun! Oh draw aside the window curtain; let me feel 
iton me! What an image of the beneficence of the 
Deity! A smile flung from his face over the uni- 
verse!” I drew aside the curtain. It was acold clear 
frosty day, and the san shone isto the room with 
cheerful lustre. Oh, how awfully distinct were the 
ravages which his wasted features had sustained! His 
soul seemed to expand beneath the genial influence 
of the sunbeams, and he again expressed his confident 
expectations of recovery. 

‘‘Mr. Effingstone, do not persist in cherishing false 
hopes! Once for all,”’ said [, with all the deliberate 
solemnity I could throw into my manner, ‘‘I assure 
you, in the presence of God, that, unless a miracle 
takes place, it is utterly impossible for you to reco- 
ver, or even to last a week longer!” I thought it had 
killed him. His features whitened visibly as I con- 
cluded—his eye seemed to sink, and the eyelids fell. 
Llis lips presently moved, but uttered no sound. I 
thought he had received his death stroke, and was 
immeasurably shocked at its having been from my 
hands, even though inthe strict performance of my 
duty, Half an hour’s time, however, saw him restored 
to the same state in which he had been previously. 
I begged him to allow me to send aclergyman tohim, 
as the best means of soothing and quieting his mind, 
but he shook his head despondingly. I pressed my 
point, and he said page on “No.” He muttered 
some such words, as *“The Deity has: determined on 
my destruction, and is permitting his devils to mock 
me with hopes of this sort—Let me go, then, to my 
own place!” In this awful state of mind I was com- 
pelled to leave him. I sent a clergyman to him in 
my chaise—the same whom I had called to visit Mr. 
— to the ‘‘Scholar’s Death-Bed;”) but 
he refused to see him, saying that if he presumed to 
force himself into theroom, he would spit in his face, 
though he could not rise to kick him out! The tem- 
per of his mind had changed into something perfectly 
diabolical since my interview with him. 

Saturday, 4th.—Really my own health is suffering 
—my spirits are daily horrors I have 
to encounter at Mr. Effingstone’s apartment. This 
morning I sat by the bedside full half an honr, lis- 
tening to him uttering nothing but groans that shook 
my very soul within me. He did not know me when 
I spoke to him, and took no notice of me whatever. 
At length his groans were mingled with suchexpres- 
sions as these, indicating that his disturbed fancy had 
wandered to former scenes, 

*““Oh!—oh!—Pitch it into him, Bob! Ten to two 
on Cribb!—Morrible !—These dice are loaded, Wil- 
mington, by ——, I know they are!-—Seven’s the 
main!—Ha!—done, by !* * Hector, yes—[he 


was alluding to a favourite race-horse}|—won’t bate | eq 


a pound of his price! —Your Grace shall have him 
for six hundred—Fore-legs, only look at them!— 
‘There, there, go it! away! away! neck and neck— 
In, in, by * * Hannah! what the ’s become 
of her—drowned? No, no, no,—What a fiend in- 


| earnate that Bet ——— is! * * Oh! horror, horror, 
| horror! 
| head, and end me! * * Fire, fire! Stripes, many 


| stripes—Stuff! You didn’t fire fair. By ——, you 


Oh, that some one would-knock me on the 


fired before your time—[alluding, I suppose, to a 


duel in which he had been concerned |—d—your cow- 
| ardice!”” 
~what he said, when he told me that his disorder had | 


Such was the substance of what he uttered—it was 


in vain that I tried to arrest the torrent of vile recol- 


**Doetor, doctor, I shall die of fright'” he exclaim- 
ed an hour afterwards—**What d’ye think happened 
tome lastnight? 1 waslyinghere, withthe fire burnt 
very low, and the candles out. George was asleep, 
poor fellow, and the woman gone out to get an hour’s 
restalso. I was looking about, and suddenly saw the 
dim outline of a table, set, as it were, in the middle 
of the room. ‘There were four chairs, faintly visi- 
ble, and three ghostly figures came through that door 
and sat in them, one by one, leaving one vacant. 
They began a sort of horrid whispering, more like 
gasping—they were DEVILS, and talked about—my 
damuation! ‘The fourth chair was for me, they said 
an‘! all three turned and looked me in the face. Oh! 
hisleous—shapeless—damned!” He uttered a 
dering groan. 
[Here follows an account of hisinterview with two 
brothers—the only members of the family—whom 
he had at last permitted to be informed of his fright- 
ful condition—who would come and see him. * 
He did liwe else than rave and how], in a blasphem- 
ous manner, all the while they were present. He 
seemed hardly to be aware of their being his bro- 
thers, and to forget the place where he was. He curs- 
ed me—then Sir , hisman George, and charg- 
ed us with compassing his death, concealing his case 
from his family, and execrated us for not allowing 
him to be removed tothe west end of the town. In 
vain we assured him that his removal was utterly im- 
possible—the time was past; I had offered it once.— 
He gnashed his teeth, and spit at us all! “* What! 
die—die—Diz in this damned hole?—I won’t die 
here—I will go to ——— street. Take me off!— 
Devils, then, do you come and carry me there!— 
Come—out, out upon you!——* * *—You have killed 
me, all of you!—You’re twisting me!—You’ve put a 
ot me—I’m dead body is dead 
— eorge, you wretch! why are you ladlin 
fire dal me Where do you get 
| —out!—I’m flooded with fire'—Scorched—Scoreh- 


ed!— ** Now—now for a dance of devilp—Ha—! 
see !—There’s and ——, and 
among them!—What! all three of you dead—and 
damned before me? —W ! Witere is your d—d 
loaded dice?—Filled with fire, eh?— * * —So, rou 
were the three devils I saw sitting at the table, eh? 
—Well, I shall be last—but, d—e, I'll be chief of 
you!—D’ll be king in hell!— * * —What—what’s 
that filthy owl sitting at the bottom of the bed for, 
eh?—Kick it off—strike it!—Away—out on thee, 
thou imp of hell!—I shall make thee sing presently! 
Let in the snakes—let them in [love them!—lI hear 
them writhing up stairs!” He began to%shake his 
head violently from side to to side, his eyes 
glaring like coals of fire, and his teeth gnashing.— 
T never could have imagined any thing half so fright- 
ful. What with the highly excited state of my feel- 
ings, and the horrible scents of death which were 
diffused about the room, and to which not the strong- 
est salts of ammonia, used incessantly, could render 
me insensible, I was obliged to leave abruptly. I 
knew the last act of the black tragedy was closing 
that night! Ileft word with the nurse, that so soon 
as Mr. Effingstone should be released from his mi- 
sery, she should get into a hackney-coach, and come 
I lay tossing in bed all night long—my mind suf- 
fused with the horrors of the scene of which I have 
endeavoured to give some faint ideaabove. Werel 
to record half what I recollect of hishideous ravings, 
it would scare myself to read it!—I will not! Let 
them and their memory perish!—I fancied myself 
lying sideby side with the thing bearing the name of 
Effingstone—that I could not move away from him 
——that his head, shaking from side to side as E have 
mentioned above, was battering my cheeks and fore- 
head; in short, I was almost beside myself!—I was 
in the act of uttering a fervent prayer to the Deity, 
that even in the eleventh hour—the eleventh hour— 
when a violent ringing of the night-bell made me 
spring outofbed. It wasasI suspected. The nurse 
had come—and, already, all was over. My heart 
seemed to grow suddenly cold and motionless. I 
dressed myself, and went down into the drawing- 
room. On the sofa lay the woman: She had faint- 
ed. On recovering her senses, I asked her ifall was 
over;—she nodded with an affrighted expression! — 
A little wine and water restored her self-possession. 
** When did it occur?” Tasked. ‘Exactly as the 
clock struck three,” she replied. ‘* George, and I, 
and Mr.——, the apothecary, whom we had sent for 
out of the next street were sitting and standing round 
the bed. Mr. Hardy lay tossing his head about for 
nearly an hour, saying all manner of horrible things. 
A few minutes before three he gave a loud howl, and 
shouted ‘Here you wretches—why do you putthe ean- 
dles out—here—here—I’m dying!’ 


€ God’s peace be with you, sir!—The Lord have 
merey on you!’—we groaned, like people distraet- 


“ ¢Ha—ha--ha!—D—n you!’"—D—n you all!— 
Dying?--D—n me! I won’t die!—I.wont die!—No 
—no!—D—n me—I won’t—won’t—won’t——’ and 
made anoise as if he was choked. We looked— 
yes, he was gone!” He was interred in an obscure 
dissenting burying ground in the immediate neigh- 
bourhcod, under the name of Hardy, for his family 
refused to recognise him. 


So lived and died a ‘man about town”’—and so 


alas, will yet live and die many another MAN ABOUT 
TOWN. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


THE ALGERINE BALL. 


Translated for the Massachusetts Journal, from Le 
Courrier des Etats Unis. 


gbleccine civilization has beenyopened by a bal}! 
enchanting ball! A ball with chandeliers, and 
curtains, and lemonade, and ice-creams served 

eunuchs! Qn the right hand may be heard the mer- 
ry sound of the violins; on the left, conversation 
earried on in Arabic; the dogs bark in the street; 
the sacred stork rests upon the minaret; and the 


champaigne flies up to the arabesque ceiling. ‘*God 
is great!” 
* 


* * 
Make room for the ladies! y 
At eight o’clock they arrive—notin carriages with 
armorial bearings—for in Algiers the sedanchairs 
and litters, in use from the time of Clovis to Louis 


#|14th, are stillifashionable. 


The beautiful young Jewesses are mounted on 
mules, richly caparisoned in Spanish style. Their 
ample, flowing drapery fastened at the throat, is 
composed of embroidered brocade, which sparkles 
in the darkness, like a fire-brand when it is crushed; 
pyramids of golden tears are on their heads; their 
eye-brows are painted; and their white teeth are 
white enough to make one die of love. 


Speak flattery to a Scotch damsel in 


Who is it exclaims, ‘En verite, ces dames 
sont charmantes!’ ‘(T'ruly, these women are beau- 
tiful !’) Look at the windows, and you will see 
whence the exclamation came. I ask pardon of the 
reader—there are no windows; but look in the 
street, look upon the terraces, look in the galleri 


you will’ see Frenchmen—a crowd of French- 


men—in splendid military costume, glittering, with 
epaulettes, sabres, and poinards, It isthe Frengh- 
men, who exclaims, ‘* These women are beautiful!” 
A compliment is alway#understood by the ladies. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Norman in Turk, to an Algerine in French—no mat- 
ter, the ladies will understand it. ; 

The band of the 15th ts playing divinely in the 
first saloon; the slippered feet of the ladies glide 
voluptuously over the variegated floor, and their 
transparent drapery floats along the walls of Parian 
marble. 

In the second saloon are sonorous time-pieces, on 
which gods, goddesses, and cupids mark the flying 
hour; and the blue carpets are seattered with roses. 

In the third room are displayed the presents of the 
Dey of Tunis. Pistols and jewelled — man- 
tles of tiger skin, pipes of yellow and white amber, 
saddles and housings of lion skin and gazelle skin, 
oriental stirrups wrought in damask work, and per- 
fumes that might render an old man young again. 

In a word, this room is a perfect chapter in the 
thousand and one Arabian Nights. It makes one 
think that the Haroun-el-Raschid is still alive, and 
that the enchanted rose, the speaking bird, and the 
singing tree will soon present themselves. 

efore entering the ball-room every geatleman 

resents a boquet of flowers to his partner, and each 
ady is in turn introduced to the brave commander, 
General Clausel. 

All is ready inthe ball-room. The violins are tu- 
ned; the gentlemen take their places; and the ladies 
blush, as they see themselves reflected in the mir- 
rors. The first couple moves forward. Prodigious! 
prodigious! It was very little to have broken through 
the customs of a thousand years, to have uncovered 
their faces, and to have gone out at night to a ball— 
the Jewesses have made a sacrifice infinitely greater, 
to please their fascinating conquerors—They have 
actually put on stockings! white stockings! em- 
broidered stockings! No wonder they are a little 
embarrassed in the zephyr step. : 

When the centre dance is finished, cakes, ices, 
and lemonade are served; they laugh and talk in the 
cool aleoves—Ranelagh and Bagdad seem to have 
met together, 

Silence! silence! Here come the Tunisian am- 
bassadors. Bring champaigne and ices for the‘gen- 
tlemen. 

They are not grave, diplomatic, or listless. They 
talk cheerfully and freely with the managers about 
camels, ministers, fine women and tobacco; and then 
they go out upon the terrace to smoke. ' 

t midnight the dance is renewed. The ladies 
are gayer than ever; the ambassadors more dlue, and 
the Frenchmen gloriously intoxicated with lovely 
Moriseas, and Jewish damsels, with beautiful stock- 
ings,—still more beautiful without them. 

At two o’clock the gallopade is proposed. The 
East and the West fly through the rooms hand in 
Jhand—pecrls trembling, and poinards glittering and 
ringing, as they go! 

i he farewell is said. The mules are caparisoned 
in the court ; the slaves stand ready with the se- 
dans; the managers offer their arms; the night is 
finished, the ball and its glories have passed away. 

But Algiers is conquered—civilization has subdu- 
edit. Her Jewesses have worn stockings!—and the 
Tunisian ambassadors have danced the gallopade ! 


CHOOSING A HUSBAND. 


Translated for the New York Evening Journal from 

the Revue de Provence. 

What is marriage? 

It is a sacrament, answers an abbot. 

It is the legitimate union of a man to a woman, 
answers a lawyer. 

It is a moral and political institution, answers an 
economist. 

It is a galley, whispers a husband. 

They are all four right. It is hard for us indepen- 
dent young men to give up our life of adventure and 
romance; that fickle and ever varying life, sometimes 
mad and sometimes serious; at one moment full of 
hope, at another without it; that sweet life of brief 
troubles and prottacted enjoyments; how can wegmake 
up our minds to put an end to it forever? Aye, mar- 
riage is for us a dreadful thing. 

ot so witha woman! It is for her achange of 
robes and ribands; her simple girl’s dress for a robe 
of dentelle; her green riband fora belt of pearls 
to gird her waist; it is to join in the ball after having 
been only a spectator; it is to look life in the face 
after having seen it only in profile. Marriage makes 
us slaves, while it makes her free. It renders us old, | 
and it renders-her young; it enriches her with all 
that we lose; it gives her our east off stock of earthly 
oys. 
when Mrs. B—— saidto Nathalie that 
her time was come, she showed hePself docile and 
resigned. Her fortune and her mother permitting 
her to choose; it was answered that the handsonie 
heiress would surrender herself to him who should 
succeed in pleasing her, and the suitors arrived in 
multitudes. It was marvellous to see how loving, and 
assiduous, and uneasy they were, keeping up a con- 
tinual war of observation and skirmishes. Honest 
young folks! 

_ Every one endeavoured to show off his talents; one 
was a painter, another a poet; this one a musician, 
that one a ventriloquist. It was necessary to be die 
tinguished, no matter how, for a well-timed jet 
often earries us farther than a host of worthy acts. if 
she had bestowed a smile on a nice bit of slander, al. 
the next day, would have gone and taken lessons 
Odry, to fortify themselves in that delightful acquires 
ment; if she had said, “I want a virtuous man for a 
husband,” some of her admirers would have arrived, 
at ‘the year’s end, with an honorary diploma frors| 


taste for a pasgiinade, or love for virtue. 
In short, many were called, and not one chosen. 
Still, there were some who deserved to be, and 
who, elsewhere, would have founda willing reception 
for their homage. 
The first who presented himself was a handsome 
and melancholy figure, his black hair was carelessly 
thrown over a pale forehead, of a modest look, regu- 
lar and soft features, and a thoughtful expression of 
countenance.—Nathalie did not wish to marry an 


elegy. 

The next was a slender and handsome young man, 
—he appeared in the world as Staule had done, pa- 
radin fashions of to-morrow, confident and hap- 
py: He had expended in the knot of his cravat ima- 
gination en to create a classical tragedy or the 
eighth line of couplet. Nathalie judged that all 
this elegant nicety might well conceal an empty soul 
and a narrow mind. 

‘Then came a mysterious and smiling man, speaking 
low to the ladies, looking without seeing, and seeing 
without looking, with rings on his fingers and tresses 
on hisneck; with reserve and frankness, with honied 
words and a perfumed handkerchief. He wasa man 
with a good fortune, one of those privileged beings 
who have a large heart and variously distributed; here 
the great passions, there the amours of a week; on 
one side the women of the world, on the other the 
grisettes; one of those men, in short, who live much 
and little, and leave to their heirs, amber billets and 
miniatures of Isabey. 

But Nathalie did not realize the happiness of be- 
ing admired by aman who had made love a profound 
and varied study. 

It would be an endless task to pass in review all 
the suitors that presented themselves, One was a 
poet a dull, and ordinary man when he expressed him- 
self in prose,—brilliant and ingenious when he wrote 
in verse. Nathalie judged the poet from his prose. 
Another was a deputy, a trae representative of the 
nation; a man of a generous and eloquent opposition, 
whose words were powerful and dreaded, when he 
attacked an abuse at the bar,—amiable and winning 
when he addressed a woman in company. And if 
you would know why this last one was rejected, read 
Art 38, of the Constitutional Charter. (‘The ancient 
charter, mind you. ) 

After the deputy a member of the high chamber 
presented himself. How many bankers’ daughters 
esteem themselves happy to place a million under 
the crown of a court! It is so sweet to see painted on 
the panels of one’s carriage the blazonry of a peer- 
age, to see before one the doors opening at two taps, 
and to say to one’s self:—‘*When I shall no longer 


at will help to make old age supportable.” 
But Nathalie had neither ambition for the present 
nor foresight for the future. 
And every day Nathalie dreamed of making a 
choice, and she dreamed of it all her life. L.W. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BAD WEATHER.—SPRING SHOWER. 
An Extract from Noctes Ambrosiane. 


Shepherd.—Weel, do ye ken, sir, that I never saw 
in a’ my born days, what 1 cou’d wi’ a safe conscience 
hae ca’d—bad weather! ‘I'he warst has aye had some 
redeemin’ quality about it that enabled me to thole 
it without yawmerin’. Though we mayna be able 
to see, we can aye think o’ the clear blue lif. Wea- 
ther, sir, ablins no to speak very scientially in the 
way 0’ meteorological observation—but rather in a 
poetical, that is, religious spirit—may be defined, 1 
jalouse, ‘* the expression o’ the fluctuatines and mo- 
difications o’ feeling inthe heart o’ the heevens, made 
audible, aud visible, and tangible on their face and 
bosom.” ‘That’s weather. : 

» North.—Something very beautiful might be writ- 
ten about weather—climate. 

Shepherd.—But no by you—by me. Oh! hea- 
vens and earth! what I—a shepherd—hae felt in a 
spring-shower! ‘The dry warld a’ at ance made 
dewy—dewy—dewy as the licht in the Angel o° 
Mercy’s een, beheld by contrite sinner ina midnight 
dream!—A saft, fresh, silent change has been wrocht 
a’ ower the ootward ereation—and a congenial change 
—-as saft, as fresh, as silent, has likewise been wrocht 
within your ain heart. Music is maist harmonious 
—but not mair harmonious nor licht; for licht wears 
a coat 0’ many colours—and low! yonder is the web 
from which it was cut—hung aloft in the skies. 

North.—There spake at once the Ettrick Shep- 
herd and the Tailor of Yarrow-Ford ! 

Shepherd.—The Rainbow! Is she not the Lady 0” 
Licht, the Queen o’ Colour, the Princess of Prisms, 
the Heiress Apparent o’ Air, and her Royal High- 
ness of Heaven’ O Thou! who bendest Beauty like 
a bridge across the valley—on which imagination’s 

e may ken celestial shapes moving to and fro alang 
the braided batthements—Sun begotten, Cloud-born 
Angel! Emblem, sign, and symbol of mercy aid of 
peace! Storm-seeker and storm-subduer! Pathway 
—so sacred Superstition sings—between Heaven and 
Earth! Alike beautiful is thy coming and thy going 
—and no soul so savage as not for awhile to saften, 
as thy Apparition comes gradually breathing and 
blushing out of the sky! Immortal art thou in thy 
evanescence! The sole light, either in heaven or on 
earth, of which the soul may rot sicker when over- 
come with the agonies of grief or guilt! O that on 
my death-bed I may behold a Rainbow !—In a single 
instant, a’ the earth is n as emerald, and covered 


wi’ a glorious glitter o’ its ainy ic as never shone— 


a 


Menthion. But Nathalie did not manifest either | 


be Young nor handsome, I shall still be a great lady, } —and what may itsxe—since our ears are too dull to 


or could shine, over the bricht but barren sea, A’s 
joy: The knowes, the banks, the braes, the lawns, 


the heather, the broom, the bit bushes, the ‘whins, 
the fern, the gerss, the flowers, the weeds—sic es 
dockens, nettles, aye, the verra hemlock—are a’ 
harmless and a’ happy! They seem a’ embued wi? 
a sort 0” strange serene spirit o’ life, and nought in 
a’ creation seems—dead! 
North.—Life-imbued by a poet’s soul! 
Shepherd.—Then look at the animal creturs. Isna 
that a bonny bit beastie, avin’ its large-e’ed grace- 
fu’ head in the air, frae the elastic turf liftin’? up and 
lettin’ down again its lang thin legs sae elegantly, its 
tail a’ while a perfect streamer—in many.a winding 
ring it gallops round its dam—and then, half frolie- 
some half afraid, retums rapidly to her side, and 
keeps gazing on the stranger. Some day or ither 
that bit silly foal wull be wunning a king’s plate or 
a gold cup; for you see the Aurab bluid in his fine 
fetlocts, and erelong that neck, like his sire’s, will 
be clothed with thunder, 

North.—You must ride him yourself, James, next 
year at Musselburgh. 

Shepherd.—Fling: your crutch, sir, until a rose- 
bush, till a’ the blossoms flee until separate leaves, 
and a’ the leaves gang careerin’ in air owt-ower the 
lea, and that would be an eemage ©’ the sudden 
flicht 0’ a heap 0’ snaw-white lambs, a’ broken up in 
a moment as er lay amang the sunshine, and scat- 
tered far and wide o’er the greensward—sune to be 
regathered on the Starting-Knoll; but there the eem- 
age wull na haad, for rose-leaves ance dissipated, die 
like love-kisses lavished in dreams. 

North.—Rose-lehves and rose-lips—-lambs and 
lasses—and love-kisses lavished in dreams! And all 
these images suggested in a shepherd’s recollection 
of a Spring-Shower! Prevailing pastoral Poet, com- 
plete thy picture. 

Shepherd.—See how the trooties are loupin’ in 
the pools—for a slower o’ insects haé come winnow- 
ing their way on tle wings o’ the western-wind, frae 
the weel-watered wavings 0’ Elibank’s whisperin’ 
woods, 

North.—No such imitative melodies in Homer! 
The sentence is like sugh. 

Shepherd.—’T was nae fawte o’ mine, sir, for ma 
mouth got fou o’daable-Ws—and I had to whiff and 
whustle them oot. , But hush and list, sir—list and 
hush! For that fia€st, faintest, amaist evanescent 
music—merry, or tournful, just as ye may be dis- 
posed to think andfeel it—but now it is merry—dear 
me! i’ts clean gam—there—there it is heard again 
—like the dying toe o’ the sma’est chord o’ the harp 
o’ an angel happy ia the heart o’ the highest heavens 


hear seraphie strirg or strain—but the hymn, to us 
amaist hushed by tie altitude—although still poorin’ 
and poorin’ out like a torrent—o’ the lyrical Lave- 
rock, wha, at the frst patterin’ o’ the spring-shower 
upon the braird alout his nest, had shot, wi’ short, 


the hedges, the woods, the single trees, the saughs, | 
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We shall not objeet to your roses, 
Whether blooming‘in country or town, 
Bat though Hymen on flowers reposes, 
He can sleep just as well upon down. E. 
For the Philadelphia Album. 


RETROSPECTION, 
How sad my heart, while mournfully I cast 
A tearful vision o’er the troubled past; 
Group’d with unnumber’d errors, to retrace 
The wintry hour, the silent night, and place 
Lonely, and lov’d, where this impassion’d breast 
Pour’d, in warm strains, its fulness—and was blest. 
No foreign impulse wak’d the latent glow, 
No plaudit taught the voiceless verse to flow 
My life was void—recluse in nature’s wild, 
The ravens nourish’d fancy’s votive child— 
In sweet delirium those days have flown, 
And youth’s best energies to ruin gone. 
Alas, ye wasted hours! thou feeble soul, 
Facile to ew’ry tyrant’s base control, 
Renew thy early vigour, soar and sing— 
To purer themes awake the lyre’s mute string. 
AGNES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
STANZAS. 


Shall my heart ever bound, like a slave long op- 
press’d 
By dungeons and chains, to the light and the air— 
Shall joy, soft unfurling his wing o’er my breast, 
Breathe peace to the haunts of repining and care? 


Oh! hasten the moment, ye hours that rush, 
With impulse divine to the realms of the past; 
Oh! hasten the day when the joy-spring shail gush, 
And my soul quaff the balmy effusion at last: 


When the poet of sorrow shall breathe his lov’d song, 
And I turn with a smile from the dirge deep and 
low; 
While the tuneful tormentor laments o’er the wrong, 
That tears from his wild harp the cadence of wo. 


And say not the fountain, whose waters I seek, 
Is the Lethean stream that flows o’er the grave; 
No, the current is rapid, its pure bosom meek, 
And sun-beams eternal desport on its wave. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
BOOKS OF TRAVELS. 


fast-repeated — a-singing up the sky, as if in 
the delirium o’ hisdelicht he wou’d hae forsaken the 


last the pinnacle o’ his ariel ambition, will sune be 
heard descenin’, asif he were naething but a sang—_ 
and then seem a musical speck in the sky—till again | 
ring a’ the lower regions wi’ his still loud, but far | 
tenderer strains—for soarin’ he pours, but sinken’ | 
he breathes his voice, till it ceases suddenly ina flut- | 
ter and murmur ower the head o” his brooding mate 
—litted lovingly up wi’ its large saft een to welcome | 
her lover husband to their blessed nest! 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LOVE—AS WE WOULD HAVE IT. 


Oh Love! thou art fairest and dearest, 
When seen in the sunshine of wealth, 
And few are the perils thou fearest, 

If thou ean’st escape them by stealth. 

Thy roses are sweetest and brightest 

If they spring from a bed of our own, 
And blest is the youth thou delightest, 
When thon giv’st him no reason to moan. 
Serene is the hour when thou reignest, 
Should no cloud bring a shower or a storm, 
And the heat, that thou feelest or feignest, 
May last while thy blood can keep warm; 
And when thou instructest blind Cupid 

A dart through our bosoms to send, 

We are gay, if not, haply, too stupid 


Paddock’s Narrative confirmed me in the opinion 


earth for ever—bat'wha, noo that he has reached at | that savage nations, like children, are always cruel 


and tyrannical. His account of the Arab women is 
rather contradictory; he was astonished by their 
excessive plumpness, as compared with the meagre 
forms of the men, yet he expatiates on the extreme 
ill-usage they receive from the latter; but ill-treated 


| people do not grow fat; the behaviour of these wo- 


men towards Paddock and his unfortunate compa- 
nions, was, if possible, more fiend-like than the 
conduct of the men; yet sentimental travellers and 
novelists tell us that in all situations women are 
gentle and loving. We forgive, in the travels of 
the duke of Saxe Wiemar, an occasional prejudice 
or misrepresentation, for the sake of the friendship 
we spontaneously conceive for the author; his book 
is as a mirror, reflecting him calm, pleasant, and 
unegotistical;—but for that poor captain Hall, so 
pedantic and consequential, yet artless in the dis- 
play of his foibles, the reader feels an extreme dis- 
like, having for its object the man more than the 
traveller, and which he is altogether unworthy of 
exciting. No where is the fascination of French 
genius more exquisitely felt, than in a perusal of 
their books of travels—imagination yet lingers 
round those youthful visions, conjured by the magic 
pages of Volney, Denon, Savary, and Mariti; ‘‘the 
desert smiled,” and on those now tented plains arose 
the fallen colonnade. Lyon, in his Northern Voy- 


To know when our torture will end. 


Thou god of the sage and the simple! 
To thee, with devotion we bow; 

But though slaves to a smile or a dimple, 
We wish for no sprouts on our brow. 

To thee, lord of hearts and of purses, 
Our tribute of homage we pay, 

But save us from dry or wet nurses, 

And duns, more unweleome than they. 
Thy presence shall always delight us, 


age, has all the charm of romance; yet he sheds 
more light on the genuine character of the natives, 
than any of his coadjutors—what a thrilling ¢xam~ 
ple of passive courage and indifference is exhibited 
in the incident of the Esquimaux, who was saved 
almost miraculously from drowning, his boat having 
upset in a dangerous place; his relations and friends 
offered him no assistance, looking 09 #8 though his 
destruction was a thing of the Jeast ‘portance in 
the world; during his peril he discovered no sign of 


When gold in abundanee you bring; emotion, and when restored t0 safety, he rejoined _ 
- But we'd rather your godship would slight us, {| his companions without the slightest resentment for - 
Than dry up Pactolus’ spring. their neglect—where slumbered, in these sons of 
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nature, those deep, holy, shrinte feelings, 80 Often 

rehearsed in the sentimental jargon of Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, and. their disciples? : 
PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, January, 29, 1831... . 

A year-having elapsed since we mentioned to our 
patrons the subject of delinquencies, and they having 
by this time causé to rely confidently on the receipt 
of our journal, we take the liberty of reminding them 
of arrearages. ‘Those who are indebted for the last, 
and who are willing to pay in advance for the present 
volume, will oblige us by remitting, in United States 
Bank notes if possible, five dollars, being the amount 
of subscription for both. They will save us the trou- 
ble of making out bills, and themselves the expense 

‘incurred by remitting them. 


MOORE’S BYRON. 

We received the second volume of this work on 
Saturday, and have only found time to peruse a por- 
tion of its contents, but sufficient to satisfy us that its 
pages possess strong and absorbing interest. ‘The 
man that has the slightest fancy in his composition, or 
who has curiosity to know the ‘‘private thoughts,” 
daily habits, and inward history of the gifted bard, 
may here find ample satisfaction. The living poet 
has indeed laid bare the heart of the dead, and al- 
though there are many passages in this volume that, 

‘@p our view, should have been suppressed, it gene- 
rally happens that such passages possess the most in- 
terest to the reader, and, therefore, render the 
publication more attractive, although it may also 


be more pernicious. Of the part which the bio- 


grapher has displayed in this part of his undertak- 
ing, we are not prepared to say, and as there will be 
many a malignant pen dipped in the gall of envy and 
private pique when commenting upon this produc- 
tion, we need not, nor would we, hold up a single 
error that others will exult in magnifying. We have 
room but for a few paragraphs to-day, but shall call 
largely upon this work hereafter: 

Byron in Venice.—* Venice pleases me as much 
as expected—and expected much. It has always 
been (next to the East) the greenest island of my 
imagination. I like the gloomy gayety of their gon- 
dolas, and the silence of their canals. 1 do not even 
dislike the evident decay of the city; for I have been 
familiar with ruins too long, to dislike desolation. 

‘* J regret the singularity of its vanished costume: 
however, there is much left still; the Carnival, too, 
is comihg.” | 

Song after the Carnival. 
“ So we'll go no more a roving 
So late into the night, 
Though the heart be still'as loving; 
And the moon be still as bright. 
For the sword outwears the sheath, 
And the soul outwears the breas , 
_ And the heart must pause to breattc, 
_.. And love itself have rest. 
sang the night was made for loving, 
- _ And the day returns too soon, | 
Yet we'll go no more a roving 
By the light of the moon.” 


Byron in Rome.—**1 am delighted with Rome— 
as I would be with a banbox, that is, it isa fine thing 
to see, finer than Greece; but I have not been here 
long enough to affect it as'a residence, and I must go 
hack to Lombardy, because I am wretched at being 
away from Marianna. I have been riding my saddle- 
horses every day, and been to Albano, its Lakes, and 
to the top of the Alban Mount, and to Freseati, Ar- 
cia, &o. Ke. with an &c. &e. Xe. about the city, and 
in the city; for all which—vide Guidebook: As a 
whole, ancient and modern, it beats Greece, Con- 
scat, every thing—at least that I have ever 
seen. But [ can’t describe, because my first impres- 
sions are always strong aml my memory selects and 
reduces them to order, like’ distance in the land-. 
seape, and blends them better,.although they. may 
be wn distinet... There must be a sense or two more 
than we have, us mortals; for * * * * * where 
there is much to be grasped we are always at-a loss, 
and yet feel that we ought to havea higher and more | 
extended comprehension.” 

Description of an Execution.—“ The day before I 
left Rome I saw three robbers guillotined. The 
eeremony—ineluding the masqued priests; the half- 
naked executioners; the ban criminals; the 
black Christ and his banner, the scaffold; the soldie- 
ry; the slow procession, and the quick rattle and 
heavy fall of the axe; the splash of the blood, and the 
ghastliness of the exposed heads—is altogether more 
impressive than the vulgar and ungeutlemaniy 
dirty ‘new drop,’ and dog-like agony of infliction 

wupon the sufferers of the English sentence. Two of 
these men behaved fer enough, but the first of 
the threes@ied with great terror agd_relyetance. 


What was very horrible, he would not lie down; 
then his neck was too for the aperture, and the 
riest was obliged to drown his exelamations by still 
ouder €xhortations. The head was off before the 
eye eOuld trace the blow; but from an attempt to 
draw back the head, notwithstanding it was held for- 
ward by the hair, the first head was cut off close to 
the ears; the other two were taken off more cleanly. 
It is better than the oriental way, and (1 should 
think) than the axe of our aneestors. ‘The pain seems 
little, and yet the effect to thespectator, and the pre- 
aration to the criminal, is véry striking and chill- 
ing. ‘The first turned me quite hot and thirsty, and 
made me shake so that I couldhardly hold the opera- 
glass; (I was close, but was determined to see, as one 
should see every thing, Once, with attention;) the 
second and third (which shows how dreadfully soo 
things grow indifferent, ) I am ashamed to say, had 
no effect on me asa horror, though 1 would have 
saved them if I could.” | 


In addition to our own brief comments on this 
work, and in order to afford our readers as much 
of so interesting a history at aseagly a period as pos- 
sible, we make the following extracts from a long 
critique upon the subject in the New York Ameri- 
can. 


Not the least striking passages in the volume be- 
fore us are those in which Byron imposes upon his 
brother bard the task of vindicating his memory after 
his decease, and the conviction they imply that this 
task would devolve upon Moore, a man so many 
years his senior, proves. how strongly the presenti- 
ment of an untimely fate was rooted in his mind.— 
** He conjured me (says Moore) by our friendship, 
if, as he both felt and hoped, [ should survive him, 
not to let unmerited censure eit upon his name, 
but while I surrendered him upito condemnation 
where he deserved it, to vindiewe him when as- 
persed,” (p. 180)—and verily, Mg. Moore, like a 
Roman hast thou performed thy tesk; for the charac- 
ter of man was never bared to thé world as is that 
of thy friend in thy thousand closely printed pages. 


This eternal blazon not be 


‘To ears of flesh and blood?— 


for, till the souls of'men are stripped of their world- 
ly covering, and their hearts laid a8 naked as that of 
the unhappy poet, never will he feceive the tardy 
jastice he hoped this self-dissettion would insure 
him. ‘There are things in this look which we are 
convinced lord Byron, if he had lived, would have 
screened from prying curiosity,as jealously as he 
| did his personal detormity. ik would have put 
| Moore’s book, as well as his foot under the table. 
The following is the manner in which the more im- 
portant materials for this publeation came into 
Moore’s possession: 

**A short time before dinner heleft the room, and 
in a minute or two returned, cartying in his hand a 
white leather bag. ‘ Look here *he said, holding 
it up,—* this would be worth something to Murray, 
though you, I dare say, would not give sixpence for 
it.” ‘Whatisit??Lasked. Mg Life and Adven- 
tures,’ he answered. On oe I raised my 


hands in a gesture of wonder. ‘{t is not a thing,’ 
he continued, ‘ that can be published during my lite- 
time, but you may have it, if you like—there, do 
whatever you please with it.? Intaking the bag, and 
thanking him most warmly, [ added,‘ This will make 
a nice legacy for my little Tom, who shall astonish 
the latter days of the nineteenth century with it.’” 
At has made ‘‘a nice legacy” for big “tom to asto- 
nish the nineteenth century with. Ina letter written 
subsequently, Byron thus speaks of the bequest: 

** My object in this present writing is to dirget you 
that, if she chooses, she may see the MS. Memoir in 
your possession. I wish her to have fair play, in all 
cases, even though it will not be published till after 
my decease. For this purpose, it were bu just that 
Lady B. should know what is there said of her and 
hers, that she may have full power to remark on or 
respond to any part or parts, as may seem fitting to 
herself. This is fair dealing, I presume, in all 
events.” 

Again, in a letter to Mr. Murray:— 

** | sent home by Moore ( for Moore only, who has 
my journal also) my Memoir written up to 1816, and 
I gave him leave to show it to whom he pleased, but 
not to publish, on any account, You may read it, and 
you may let W**n read it, if he likes—not for his 
public opinion, but his private; for 1 like the man, 
_and care very little about his magazine. And I could 
wish Lady B. herself to read it, that she may have it 
in her power to mark any thing mistaken or mis- 
stated, as it may probably appear after my extinction; 


| and it would be but faire she should see it—that is to 


say, herself willing,” 

The first paragraph of this volume shows in afew 
words the feelings with which Byron launched forth 
“once more upon the waters” of the world, and the 
tone in which the writer comments upon his expa- 
oe is a characteristic specimen of Moore’s 
style:— 

“The circumstances under which Lord Byron now 
took leave of England were such as, in the case of 
any ordinary person, could not be considered other- 
wise than disastrous and humiliating. He had, in 
the course of one short year, gone through every 
variety of domestic misery.;—had seen his hearth 
ten times profane by the visitations of thelaw, and 
been only saved from a prison by the privileges 
of his rank. He had alienated (if, indeed, they 
shad ever been his) the affections of his wife:-— 


and now, rejected by her, and condgmned by the 
world, was betaking himself to an exile whieh had 
not even the dignity of appearing voluntary, as the 
excommunicating voice of society Seemed to leave 
him no other resource. Had he beer of that class 
of unfeeling and self-satisfied natures from whose 
hard surface the reproaches of others fall pointless, 
he might have found in imsensibility a sure refuge 
against reproach; but, on the contrary, the same 
sensitiveness that kept him so awake to the applauses 
of mankind, rendered him, in a still more intense 
degree, alive to their censure. Even the strange, 
perverse pleasure which he felt in painting himself 
unamiably to the world, did not prevent him from 
being both startled and pained when ‘the world took 
him at his word; and, like a child in a mask before 
a looking-glass, the dark semblance which he had, 
half in sport, put on, when reflected back upon him 
from the mirror of public opinion, shocked even 
himself,” 

Geneva was the first ear Kom of the wanderer, 
and there, in the society of Shelley and afew others, 
he seems to have passed the happiest and least ex- 
ceptionable hours of his life. Sailing was their chief 
amusement, and in its enjoyment an incident oc- 
curred, during a squall upon the lake, which is to 
the credit of both parties concerned. 

In the expectation, every moment, of being obliged 
to swim for his life, Lord Byron had already thrown 
off his coat, and, as Shelley was no swimmer, insist- 
ed upon endevouring, by some means, to save him. 
This offer, however, Shelley positively refused; and 
seating himself quietly upon a locker, and grasping 
the rings at each end firmly in his hands, declared 
his determination to go down in that position, with- 
out a struggle. ae 

On his return from this excursion to Diodati, an 
oceasion was afforded for the gratification of his jest- 
ing propensities by the avowal of a young physician 
(Polidori) that—he had fallen in love. 

‘On the evening of this tender confession they 
both appeared at Shelley’s cottage—Lord Byron, in 
the highest and most boyish spirits, rubbing his 
hands as he walked about the room, and in that utter 
incapacity of retention which was one of his foibles, 
making jesting allusions to the secret he had just 
heard. The brow of the doctor darkened as this 
pleasantry went on, and, at last, he angrily accused 
Lord Byron of hardness of heart. ‘TI never,’ said 
he, ‘met with: a person so unfeeling.’ This sally, 
thongh the poet had evidently brought it upon him- 
self, annoyed him most deeply. ‘Call te eold- 
hearted—me insensible!’? he exclaimed, with mani- 
fest emotion—‘ as well might you say that glass.is 
not brittle, which Aas been cast down a precipice, and 
lies dashed to pieces at the foot?” 

The nervous expression we have italicised, diluted 
by some of our newspaper Childe Harolds, would 
make a tolerable poem of itself. 


The volume contains 500 pages and upwards, and 
is beautifully printed, It closes with the will of the 


| distinguished bard. 


We have placed in our columns of this week seve- 
ral pungent extracts from a satire, recently pub- 
lished at Boston, entitled, “Truth.” The perform- 
ance throughout is well executed; but the satire is 
sometimes too bitter and personal, and the censure 
too general. The production is attributed to the 
pen of Mr. Snelling, at present the editor of the 
Boston Amateur, and the author of the ‘ Tales 
of the North West.” In his satire he has forgotten 
to introduce the names of several writers who are 
somewhat noted among American rhy:nesters—such 
as Fairfield—Bryan, of Alexandria—Gates, of the 
Catskill Reeorder, and others. Aside from the 
blemishes which we have mentioned, this satire 
possesses evidences of keen powers of wit and ridi- 
cule. 


We have been requested by the author to reinsert 
in our columns the following article, in consequence 


of its containing, as previously published, several 


errors materially affecting the sense, and conveying 
a different sentiment from that which was intended. 
In justification we should state, that tbe errors. did 
not originate with us, having copied the article from 
apother journal. 


THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


I knew men kept no promises—or none 
At least with woman—and yet knowing this, 
With credulons folly, still trusted one, 
Whose word seemed so like truth, that I forgot 
The lessons I had learned full ott before: 
And T believed because he said he’d come, 
That he would come—and then, night after night, 
I watched the clouds, and saw them pass away 
From the bright moon; and leave the clear, blue sky 
As spotless, and serene, and beeutiful, 
As jf no promises were broken e’er 
Beneath it. 

forgets in busy hours, 
What in his idle moments he has said, 
Nor thinks how often woman’s happiness. 
Hangs on his lightest words. It is not thin 
Of great importanee, which affect the heart’. 
Most deeply. Trifles often weave the net. 


toaly by them but by others—and my life 


Of misery or of bliss, in human life. 
There’s many a deep and hidden grief, that comes 
From sources which admit of no complaint— 
From things of which we cannet, not speak: 
And yet they seem but trifies; till @ehain, 
Link after link, is fastened on each thought, 
And wound around the heart. ‘They do their work 
In secrecy and silence—but their power 
Is far more fatal than the open shafts 
Of sorrow and misfortune; for they prey 
Upon the health and spirits; till the bloom 
Of hope is changed to fever’s hectic flush. 
They break the charm of youth’s first, brightest 
dream; 
And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 
And sap, at length, the very springs of life. 
But this is woman’s fate. 
It is not thus, 


With proud, aspiring man. His mind is filled 
With high and lofty thoughts—and love, and hope, 
And all the warmest feelings of his heart, 

Are sacrificed at cold ambition’s shrine. 

He feels that the whole world was made for him— 
And if some painful disappointments, cross 

His path of lite, he does Bat change his course, 
Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 

Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 

*Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 

And in her silent, melancholy hours, 

Who treasures in her heart, the idle words 

That had no meaning; and who lives on hope, 
Till it has stolen the colour from het cheeks, 
The brightness from her eyes; who trust her peace 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty; 

And if ’tis wrecked, she learns her lot to bear, 
Or she may learn to die—but not forget. 

It is for her, to hoard her seeret thoughts, 

To brood o’er broken promises, and sigh 

O’er disappointed hopes; till she believes 
There’s less of wretchedness in the wide world, 
Than in her single heart. EsTE.ye. 


It is stated in the New York Courier, that Wasli- 
ington Irving received 38,000 dollars for the eopy- 
rights of his three last publications, all which were 
published in the course of eighteen months. The 
Carvills paid him 10,000 dollars for his Columbus. 


Cooper’s last novels have produced him. about 
18,000 dollars each. 


The editor of the Liberator, published at Boston, 
has commenced a series of essays to the free people 


of colour of the United States, In his first essay he 


says: 


It is true, that no tyrannical masters — 
your persons; that your bodies are not mutilated by 
the lash of a driver; that your children are under 
your own authority, and are not liable to be sold at 
public or private auction; that you may worship God 
aceording to the dictates of your own eonseience, and 
enjoy the fruits of your own labour; but still you 
remain under many unjustiand grievous disabilities; 
you do not-hold that rank in society, which, as free 
citizens, you ought to occupy; you are looked upou 
as an inferior caste, hardly superior in your attain- 
ments and circumstances to the slaves; you are not 
sufficiently protected in your persons and rights. 
This state of things is owing partly to yourselves 
but more especially to the prejudices of eommuni- 
ty. ‘There are several important points, therefore 
to which EF solicit your attention, ‘They are all easily 
— by union and perseverance among your- 
selves. 


Hoxatio Gates, Esq. has retired from the edi- 
torial control of the Catskill Recorder. 


Lewis G. Crank, Esq. formerlfpof this city, has 
beefengaged as editor of the Connecticut Mirror, a 
valuable Journal, published at Hartford, and former= 
ly under the control of J. G. C. Brainann.§ The 


new editor will no doubt enhanee the value of the 
publication. 


EDUCATION. 
The following is a characteristic passage froma 
lecture delivered by John Neal, before the Mecha- 
nie’s Association of Portland, on a late occasion. 


“But who argsthe privileged class in our country, 
where all men are equal,—where we have no kings, 
princes, no titles! » Look about you, 

say again—look about you, and judge, ever 
for himself. Are they not the better 
where—and the children of the better edueated— 
throughout the land? Go abroad among your nei 
bours, let all your acquaintances pass in review 
fore you—and see if those who are better off in the 
vorld, more influential and happier than the rest 
dhier circumstances being equal, are not all—xl] 
oit one exception, better-educated than the rest? It 
isnot a ore anes that I speak of here: it is 
nét even a school-education obtained before 4 man 
sds up for himselfi—but it is education at large. in 
tle broadest and best sense of the term—the uch 
tion that any body may give himself, any body at ang 
age. in therefore I do.appeal to yourselves 
eal to mind any man of: your acquaintance who has 
got ahead of his brethrens*who is looked up to 
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-ou find him a better-educated man, self-educated or 
therwise, I care not, better-informed about some 
hings whieh they do not consider of importance. I 
®o further—so perfectly satisfied am I of the truth of 
his doctrine—of the importance of things which the 
bneducated regard as trivial, that l would have this 
ught as a fundamental truth, namely, that if two 
ersons were to begin the world to-morrow—both 
f the same capacity—both of the same age and same 
haracter—having the same friends, the same pros- 
sets, and the same health—he who was best ac- 
ainted with the multiplication table would beat the 
Waiver in the long run. I would have it generally un- 
rstood as another fundamental maxim in morals, 
WH not in religion, that every sort of knowledge is of 
me value to every person, whatever may be his 
aracter, station, or prospects. I do not say that 
THR would be of equal value to every person, or that 
Mevery sort of knowledge isalike necessary. I merely 
Wiey, that we cannot acquire any useless knowledge. 
“But, say those who appear to have understand- 
Sng and judgment in these matters, we have no time 
or study—we the mechanies——. No time for stu- 
ly!. What! have you no time, when a huge ponder- 
bus body is to be lifted—no time to fix the lever and 
he fulcrum; to prepare the inclined plane or hitch 
he tackle—? Is it economy of time for you to do 
hat with your hands, which might be done with the 
simplest piece of machinery? Would you set your 
to work, your and 
o lift and carry by main strength what a child might 
ush forward on aroller, if you would but take time 
nough to fix the roller? What would you say of a 
1an who instead of using the plough where othersdo, 
hould persist im digging a large field with a fire-sho- 
Wel, because he had never been brought up to the 
WMlough? What of a man who instead of splitting his 
ogs for fire-wood, with a beetle and wedge, were 
o saw them in two lengthwise with a key-hole saw 
declaring all the while, that as for him, he did not 
retend to know much about mechanics, that a kty- 
Wahole saw was good enough for him—and as for the 
Weetle-and-wedge and other out-of-the-way contri- 
for his part he had no beliefin them? 
‘Would you not laugh at him asa poor economist 
0 time—and a very poor reasoner? and would he not 
We likely to continue a very poor man? Yet he would 
Bay no more than you say—every man of you—when 
Mou declare that you have no time for _reading—no 
ime for study—no time to improve yourselves, each 
Mn his own particular trade, by stepping out of the 
Mircle he was brought upin. How do you know but 
Where is some shorter and easier way of doing allthat 
you doin your workshops and factories? Be assured 
@ehat there is a shorter and easier way for all of us— 
What there is no one thing we do, in which improve- 
1ents may not be made. Have you not the proof 
ontinually before your eyes? Are not the master 
vorkmen, the owners and the employers of other men 
are they not those who have made the best use, not 
f their fingers, but of their thinkers?” 


SELECTIONS. 


THE TWO SISTERS—a sxercu. 
BY KOTZEBUE. 
[Translated for the Dayton Journal | 

Ina large city in Germany dwelt two sisters, Jeane 
ette and Pauline. Jeannette had the good fortune 
WRo be very handsome, and the bad fortune to find it 
Wout very soon. She soon accustomed herself to look 
n the glass—that was natural; she soon took pains in 
ressing—that was pardonable; she endeavoured to 
equire accomplishments—that was prudent; but she 
Mhought nothing more was necessary—that was fool- 

@sh. True, she played well on the harpsichord, and 
Mpung bravura airs with taste; she drew landscapes 
fter Hackert, and embroidered flowers from nature. 
Sut she only played the harpsichord in great compa- 
Mpies, and only sung airs at concerts; she only drew 

mainiscapes for exhibition, and embroidered flowers 
@epor sofas and sercens. At home, time passed tedi- 
Wepusly, although her old weak mother was continually 
WePraising her beauty. Thisold truth could only give 
Pepleasure by coming from new lips; henee Jeannette 
centitually seeking new society. Ladies always 
Practice a certain economy in the praise of other la- 

Mies; but gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally 
mpery lavish of praise; and therefore Jeannette was 
ond of the society of gentlemen. 

Her sister Pauline would probably have thought 
nd acted in the same manner; but no one praised the 
oor girl, simply because no one notieed her, for the 
nall-pox had rendered her appearance homely. 
BP he was also fur. behind her sister in showy accom- 
BPiishments. She played the guitar and sung agree- 
but merely simple litue songs. She was not 
Pape hind Jeanvette in the art of drawing; but, excepta 

ie landscapes which hung in her mother’s chamber, 
hich no one but her mother saw, no one knew.of 
er talent; for the homely Pauline was as diffident as 

e fascinating Jeannette was unembarrassed; and-it 
nly required a second look from any one to cause 
erto blush deeply. Fortunately this did not often 
eppen, for no one looked at her twice. She em- 
groidered as well as her sister, but only upon work 
foraunts and grandmothers. She appeared best 
home—in company the consciousness of her home- 
mencss gaye her an air of constraint; but at home 
fairs could not go on without her. 

When the girls grew up, their mother thought! 
Proper that they should take charge of the houseyeach 
pre MY turns, week about... Pauline soon became 


to it, and in her week all things went op: 


right. When Jeannette’s turn came, she hurried 
about busily the whole forenoon, but when noon came 
the dinner was spoiled. She grieved also at the 
time she lost from her singing and harpsichord, and 
at the little time which was left her to arrange her 
head dress for her evening parties. The good- 
hearted Pauline frequently took her task off her 
hands, until finally the practice was neglected of re- 
lieving each other weekly, and Jeannette troubled 
herself no more about domestic affairs. The weak 
mother did not interfere, for she could not be dis- 
pleased with the lovely face which pleased every 
body. There could be no large party unless Jean- 
nette Western graced it; her name served the poets 
for a subject, and was the universal toast. Few only 
knew that she had a sister. " 

‘wo young officers, Edward and Maurice, saw 
Jeannette and both became extremely enamoured. 
Both were of good family, brave, noble, and both 
very rich. Jeannette was delighted with her con- 
quests, and her mother, who was in moderate cir- 
cumstances, indulged herself in sweet dreams of the 
future. “If both should be in earnest,” said she to 
her daughter, ‘which will you prefer?” ‘*I don’t 
know myself,” answered Jeannette, ‘they both 
please .me, but I shall like the richest one the best. 
Then I should take care of you mother, in your old 
‘age, and I would have my sister to manage my house 
forme.” ‘The doating parent wept for joy at the 
filial sentiments of her daughter, and Pauline was 
grateful for such a mark of sisterly affection. Inthe 
mean time both of the young men wooed earnestly 
for the beauty’s favour, and both were equally kind 
to the homely Pauline, because she gave them the 
pleasure of being alone With her sister. Jeannette 
was really in embarrassment which of her adorers to 
preter. Edward gave a ball, at which she was queen, 
and she thought on that evening she was in a fair way 
to love Edward. Maurice gave a sleigh-ride, and 
she flew along the street in a splendid equipage, and 
on that day she thought Maurice more amiable than 
his rival. So she delayed her decision from one day 
to another, attributing her hesitation to her. heart. 

‘*If I were in your place,” said Pauline one day, 
**T should take Edward.” 

**Why?—Maurice is as rich, and you will ac- 
knowledge he is handsomer.” 

‘* He is generous too,” said the mother. 

** But he is fickle,” replied Pauline. ‘‘ Our aunt 
has told me a good many things about him.” 

**Qur aunt,” answered Jeannette snappishly, ** is 
an old aunt.” » 

** Edward, on the other hand,” continued Pauline, 
‘*is more steady; and I think I have often remarked, 
that he feels more deeply and more sincerely than 
Maurice.” J 

** Pshaw!” said Jeannette, tossing her head while 
she stuck a flower in her hair before the glass, “ They 
both feel so deeply that I hardly know how to ma- 
nage them. Meanwhile, what harm will there be in. 
delaying my choice awhile? Their rivalry makes my 
lime pass very pleasantly, and finally accident will 
decide,’”? Panline was silent. Both suiters eontinued 
their attentions without remission. 

One day as Edward entered the room, he found 
Pauline in tears and Jeannette laughing loudly. He 
asked modestly the cause of the tears and the laugh- 
ter. ‘*lam achild,” said Pauline blushing, and left 
the chantber. ‘* A child indeed,” said Jeannette, 
laughing after her; ‘* you would never guess what. 
she was erying for.” 

‘If it is not improper to ask”— 

**Oh not at all. You have probably sometimes 
remarked the old blind dog that used to lie on the 
sofa’ He was mine, and in his young days used to 
make a good deal of sport. ‘This morning he broke 
ahandsome dish. At first I fretted a little; at last 1 | 
thought the old blind animal was good for nothing, 
and only did mischief; so sent him toa huntsman and 
had him shot.” 

' ¥ And that was the cause of your sister’s weep- 
ing! 

**'That was it. One would think we were living 
in the times of romance.” | 

Edward was silent, and soon changed the conversa- 
tion. But after that time he never overlooked 
Pauline as he had formerly done. He conversed 
sometimes with her, became acquainted with her un- 
pretending worth, admired her modesty, and began 
to think her appearaice less homely. Yet when the 
fascinating Jeannette appeared, her charms made 
him forget Pauline. 

Jeanette had prepared a splendid masquerade 
dress for the character of a Sultana, for the carnival 
which was approaching, when her mother was taken 
sick. Pauline was to have accompanied her as her 
slave, and had prepared a becoming dress for the 
occasion. The day arrived; the illness of the mother 
had increased; the looks of the physician, although he 
said nothing, made Pauline determine not to go to 
the masquerade. Jeannette gave herself but little 
trouble to persuade her to go, and went without her, 

“* Where is your sister?” asked Edward. | 

‘¢ My motheris not well, and Pauline has remained 
at home for company.” He was pleased at that; but 
ie had litde time to think of it, for Jeannette appear- 
ed more beautiful than ever, and neither he nor Mau- 
rice lefi her side. She enjoyed the triumph of being 
admired in the highest degree. Whenever she 
danced, a crowd. was thas her; wherever 
she went, she heard the voice of flattery. 

Towards.midnight, just as she had.promised to 
dance a quadrille with Edward, a domino came up 
and took off hisamask; it was her mother’s physician. 


* Miss,” said he, “1 haye justcomefrom your house,; 


ay 


and I dare not conceal from 
very ill.” 

**Good Heaven!” she exclaimed, terrified and per- 
plexed, ‘* I must go this moment.” 

‘* By all means,” said Edward, ‘‘ let us go.” 

Just then the music commenced. Jeannette looked 
round embarrassed; Edward offered his services to 
look for her servant. She was just at the point of 
requesting him to do so, when one of the dancers in 
the set took her hand and commenced the figure. 
She obeyed mechanically, but said to a lady standing 
next to her, **I cannot dance any longer, my mo- 
ther’s sick.” “QO, do notrob us of the ornament of 
our quadrille;” said a young rich Englishman,—**A 
few minutes can make no difference.” She looked 
at Edward as if she wished him to decide for her, 
but he was silent. It was now his turn to dance. 
The person next him jogged him—he east an inquir- 
ing look at Jeannette; his neighbour reminded him 
again—Jeannette did not refuse, and so he daneed 
the figure with her, and the quadrille was finished 
without any thing more being said. She would then 
have gone, but she was so heated that she would have 
taken cold, by going into the air. After walking up 
and down an adjoining room for some time, she went 
home, and Edward accomyanied her. As they went 
up the steps they saw fire in the kitchen, where Pau- 
line was at the fire place, preparing something for 
her mother. Her countenance, reddened by the 
glow of the fire, appeared handsome, this time, to 
Edward. 

‘*It is well you have come,” said Pauline to her 
sister, ‘‘ mother has been yery sick, and I have fre- 
quently had to leave her alone.” 

Edward felt himsel!in a singular frame of mind. 
On this very evening Jeannette had dropt some hints, 
which gave him hopes of gaining the victory over his 
rival, His delight oa that account, however, had 
been very much his ets since the last quadrille. 


you that your mother is 


A film fell from his eves. He was able, for the first 
time, to look upon her beauty without a violent wish 
to possess her. He would probably have renounced 
her immediately, if vasity had not whispered that she 
would have immediatdy left the ball if she had not 
been dancing with hinj and that it was he who had 
made her forget her dity for a moment. His feel- 
ings could not withstadl the flattering thought of be- 
ing beloved by so beautiful a girl, and all that.reason 
could win of him was: meng to put her sup- 
posed affection for hin to the proof. 

He waited until her mother recovered, and then 
went one day with an ar of trouble in his countenance 
to Jeannette, and infomed her that his estate in Sua- 
bia had been ravaged by the enemy, and that it would 
take at least a year’s rat to put it in its former con- 
dition. But,” added he tenderly, ‘*if Jeannetie 
only loves me, my incane will be sufficient to protect 
us from want.”? She wis visibly shocked, and changed 
colour as he began his relation, and her endeavours 
to conceal her confudon did not escape him. An 
anxious pause ensued. She soon however recovered 
her composure, laid har hand upon his in a friendly 
way, and said, **my gdod friend, I will not deceive 
you. Lama spoiled child,and cannot do withouta great 
many things. Weare aeither of usromancers. We 
know that the hottest love will grow cold in a cottage. 
That I am well inclined towards you, I will not deny; 
but we must act reasonably—remain my friend.” 

This declaration was a thrust in the heart of Ed- 
ward; but it was a beneficial operation—the wound 
soon healed. He soon afterwards repeated the story 
in presence of Pauline. She did not look up from 
her embroidery, but he remarked that her eyes were 
moist. * What gives me the most pain from this 
misfortune,” continued he, ‘‘is the poverty of my 
mother—my good mother. If I should devote the 
whole of my income to her, it will not be sufficient 
to provide her the luxuries to which she has been 
accustomed; and you know that poverty always de- 
pends upon the different wants of mankind. » Pau- 
line raised her head and looked at him kindly. She 
said nothing, but her countenance spoke. The needle 
trembled in her hand. She bethought herself, and 
continued herembroidery. After a pause she asked, 
as if merely to renew the conversation, ‘ where does 
your mother reside?” Edward answered at Stutgard, 
where, in reality, she was in the highest cirele ot s0- 
ciety. Pauline than spoke of the pleasant situation 
and advantages of Stutgard, and nothing more was 


said of Edward’s misfortune. For the purpose of. 


confirming what he had suid of his losses, he fimited 
his expenditures and sold his fine horses. He eou- 
tinued to visit the sisters, and the calmness of his 
feelings permitted him now to sce a thousand little 
things that had formerly escaped him. None of his 
observations were of a kind to rekindle his former 
fove; on the other hand, Pauline daily appeared more 
amiable to him, and her homeliness less striking. 
As he now conversed more with her than with Jean- 
nette, she felt more confidence towards him, her 
bashfulness was conquered and she unfulded her 
heart. What conduced very much to this, was the 
modest supposition, that Edward could have no 
thought of a marriage with her; that removed her 
embarrassment, and sheshowed her pure, unre¢train- 
ed, sisterly affection. : 

Jeannette, on the other hand, did not-receive much 
pleasure from his visits, which were especially dis- 
agfeeable when Maurice was present. ‘Vo him she 
now confined her whole coquetry, and soon drew the 
net so-tightly over him, that he besought her press- 
ingly everyday, to make him the most enviable of 
mortals,at thealtar. She still took airs upon herself 
and teased him for a while, and at last jesting]y gave 
her consent. The lover was delighted excessively, 


and the most expensive preparations were com- 
menced for the nuptials. 

Meanwhile Edward continyed very calm. He was 
no longer in love, but it appeared to him at times as 
if he loved Pauline. His wish to see her, if he had 
not seen her for a day or two; the quickness with 
which timepassed in her company; the unwillingness 
with whiclthe separated from her—all these things 
often made him think ‘‘ what if I should offer Pau- 
line my hand??? A surprising occurrence suddenly 
decided for him, 

He received a letter froma his mother, containin 
a bill of exchange upon Stutgard for one hundr 
dollars, signed by one of the principal bankers of the 
place in which Edward resided. “I cannot compre- 
hend,” she wrote in her letter, “ why it should have 
been senttome. It was sent in an anonymous letter, 
in which I am besought, in a few lines, not to despise 
the gift of a good heart.”*—A flame blazed in Ed- 
ward’s breast. He trembled—his eyes sparkled. 
He hurried to the Banker. ‘* Did you draw this bill 
of exchange?” “Yes,” «For whom?” ‘TF have 
been paid the value.” By whom?” ‘I cannot 
say.” ‘* But the bill of exchange was sent to my 
mother.” ‘*I know nothing of that—it is no business 
of mine.” ‘1 beg you to tell me the person.” ‘I 
cannot.”? ** You will probably cause the happiness 
of my life.” The banker looked at him with sur- 
prise. ‘* Will you tell me the truth if I name the 
mage “Yes.” “ Miss Pauline Western.” “ You 

ave guessed it.” 

Edward hurried out. In two minutes he lay at 
Pauline’s feet and asked her hand. She was con- 
fused—she could not answer—she sighed. He put 
his arm around her—*‘ Am I disagreeable to you?” 
She sunk upon his breast. “Oh no. I have long 
loved you; but how could I hope.” The first raptures 
of love flowed through two noble hearts. Pauline 
could not comprehend how Edward had taken such 
a sudden violent resolution. She often asked the 
reason—he smiled but did not answer. 

Her nuptials with the poor Edward were fixed for 
the same day, on which Jeannette was to marry the 
rich Maurice. Pauline made dispositions for strict 
frugality in her futare domestic affairs; her white, 
plain bridal dress contrasted powerfully with the 
silver lace of her sister. —Edward pressed her to his 
heart and smiled.—*‘* T'o-morrow;” said he, **I will 
inform my mother of the choice [ have made, you 
must also add a letter.”” Pauline promised it, not 
without some embarrassment, aad Edward smiled 
again. On the next day she handed the letter, but 
showed him at the same time her finger bound up, 
which had compelled her to get her sister to write 
the letter. Edward kissed the finger, cast a look of 
love upon her, and a tear stood in his sparkling eye. 
She blushed and thought something was not right; 
but he said “ very well,” and smiled. 

The marriage day appeared. Edward came early 
in the morning and laid a valuable necklace in his 
bride’s lap. Pauline was astonished, but Jeannette 
was more so, for the necklace was more valuable than 
herown, ‘I have been practising said Ed- 
ward jestingly, ‘‘a little sum, advanced by a noble 
lady, a friend of mine, has doubled itself a thousand 
fold.” “By a noble lady?” said Pauline. ‘The 
necklace is very fine,” continued Edward, ‘but 
what adorns it the most, and will make me the hap- 
piest of men, is concealed in this paper.”” She opened 
it confusedly. It was the wedding ring folded in the 
bill of exchange. Pauline recognised it at the first 
elance, and cast down her eyes blushing. Edward 
tell at her feet. She suak down, “ ‘To deceive me 
so!”? whispered she. | 

When all was explained, Pauline’s mother em- 
braced her, while Jeannette tossed her pretty head, 
She endeavoured to conceal her vexationy but her 
marriage day was the commencement of her matri- 
| monial humour. 

Several years past; Edward found to his astonish- 
ment that he had been blind, that his wife was really 
handsome; and his domestic happiness increased 
_every day. Domestic happinessnever made its home 
'with Jeannette. Pauline was surrounded by bloom- 
ing children. The sisters seldom saw each other; 
| for Pauline lived only for her husband and children, 
Jeannette only for the great world. Here she found 
sufficient amends for the only true happiness of mar- 
riage, as long as her beauty daily attracted new ad- 
mirers, and as long as her husband’s riches afforded 
the means of expensive luxuries. But alas! her 


tion of her husband became deadened—his coffei 
were emptied—poverty introduced discord. ‘They 
avoided one another—Madam ran in debt— Monsieur 
gambled away, her jewels. They began withgom- 
plaining and ended with reproaches. Atlength, one 
‘morning Maurice rode away, without taking leave, 
and was never heard of afterwards. 

Poor and helpless Jeannette was forced to seek #9 
asylum with her sister. She was kindly received, 
| and treated with the mosttender forbearance; but her 
-conscietive was not at ease, a violent cough enfecbled 
her frame, and in her twenty-eighth year no trace of 
her former beauty remained. Her mind was $0ur ed 
and embittered so that she was rendered unfit rat 
domestic joys: The servants of the family em led 
before her. If the nurse wished to hush the infant, 
she had only to say, ‘* Aunt is coming: The larger 
children, when at play, if they heard ro ata 
distance, slipped into some corner, and whispeted to 
one another, ‘‘ Aunt is coming. 


T)j find the following candid en- 
down in the garden with 


charms began to vanish—she grew sickly—the ating 
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= 


my father, to talk of al] our concernments, about a 
husband for my sister, whereof there 18 at present no 
appearance, but we must endeavour to find her one 
now, for she grows old and ugly.” 


EXTRACTS 
From a Boston Sai'ire, entitled Truth.” 


Moths, millers, gnats, and butterflies, I sing; 
Far darting Phebus, lerid my strain a sting; 
Much courted virgins,* Jong enduring Nine, 
Screw tight the eatgut oif this lyre of mine: 
if D-na, D-wes, and P--1p-nt ask your aid, 

If W-li-s takes to rhyming as a trade, 

if L-nt and F-na to Pind us’ top aspire, 

I too may blameless beg one spark of fire; 
Notsuch as warmed the brains of Pope and Swift— 
With less assistance I cats make a shift: 

To Gifford’s bow and shafts I lay no claim; 

He shot at hawks, but I at insects aim: 

Yet grant, since I must waar on little things, 

Just flame enough to singe their puny wings; 

A feather besom,-too, to bring them down, 

And pins to stick them in my beaver’s crown. 


Muse, shall we nota few brief lines afford 

To give poor Natty P. his meet reward? 

What has he done to be desipised by all 

Within whose hands his harmless seribblings fall! 
Why, as in band-box trimt he walks the streets, 
Turns up the nose of every man he meets, 

As if it scented carrion? Why, of late, 

Do all the critics claw his shallow pate? 
True, he’s a fool;—if that’s a hanging thing, 

Let Pr-nt-ce, Wh-tt-er, M-ll-n also swing. . 

When W-ll-s saw the light, ’tis said his sex 
Did for a month the neighbourhood perplex. 

Tis doubtful now.) Desiring much a son, 

is parents put the coat and breeches on; 

And grateful Natty, mindful of their loves, 
A true Tiresias redivivus proves; 
Except in this, he lacks Tiresias’ fire, 
And always goes abroad in male attire. 
While yet a boy, (by which I don’tinfer 
He’s now a man, ) hig brains began to stir : 
With throes ambitious. ‘ We shall see,’ he cries, 
“ If I don’t make the natives ope their eyes!’ 
Forth comes the volumes. David screams with pain, 
And Absalom his son expires again. ¢ 
My hand, if child of mine had made such slip, 
Had cured his cacoethes with a whip. 

Then Natty filled the Statesman’s ribald page, 
With the rank breathings of his prurient age; 
And told the world how many a half-bred miss, 
Like Shakspeare’s fairy, gave an ass a kiss. 

Long did he try the art of sinking on 

The muddy pool he took for Helicon; 

Long did he delve and grub, with fins of lead, — 
At its foul bottom, for precarious bread. 

All geese, nay, goslings, much delight to roam, 

And cats called Thomas seldom stay at home; 

So Natty, all aspiring, leaves his den 

Apollo minimus of little men, 

And keepsa public house, where, monthly, all 
Are served with fragments from some musty stall, 

Ah, Nat! I’ve too much charity by half;— 

I cannot slay and eat thee, though a calf. 
Dishonest critic, and ungrateful friend,§ 
Still on a woman thy stale jokes expend; 
Live—at thy meagre table still preside, 
While foes commiserate, and friends deride; 
Yet live, thy wonted follies to repeat; 

Live, till thy printer’s ruin is complete; 
Strut out thy fleeting hour upon the stage, 
Amidst the hisses of the passing age. | 


Stoop very low, my muse, apply the lash 
To J. O. R-ckw-ll,§ author of such trash 
As in this age of trash is seldom seen— 

- Not even in the Monthly Magazine: 

R-ckw-ll, who somewhat conscious he’s a bore, 
Signs very properly his pieces J. O. R.:** 
R-ckw-ll, who sometimes hammers out a line, 
Perhaps by accident, that’s really fine; 
But in the self-same breath, to make amends, 
Fires a broadside of nonsense at his friends. 


Narrate, puellc 

Pierides: prosit mihi vos dixisse puellas!—Jivenal. 
t Vanus et Euganea quantumvis mollior agna.— 
Juvenal. 

_ }* Absalom, Jephthah’s Daughter,’ &c. were com- 
‘mended as ‘ works of great promise.’ If they were, 
their promise has never been fulfilled. 

_It is not my wish to accoutre this person with a 
nick-name; but as itis impossible to reduce the name 
Nathaniel to any Sort of harmony, Iam compelled to 
use the abbreviation Nat, or Natty. This is counte- 
naneed by Persius, who, in the line below, seems to 
have had a prophetic vision of this worthy. 

Non pudet ad morem diseincti vivere’ Nattz. 


§ Dishonest critic. It is well known that W-ll-s 
abuses the works of his personal enemies, and praises 
those of his friends, without regard to their real me- 
rit, or rather to their want of it. Witness his eulogy 
of M?L-ll-n, and his sweeping condemnation of the 
‘Token. I forbear to explain the words ‘ ungrateful 
friend,’ from regard to his feelings. 

} At pulchram est, digito monstrari, et dicier, Hic 
est? — Persius. 

{ This person is thus described by Mr. Solomon 
Southworth;—*A flat who occupies the counting- 
room of the Providence Phenix, to the misfortune 
and disgrace of hig worthy publisher.’ 

Query, Jaw? 


That R-ckw-ll ever writes is strange indeed— 

Stranger that any ean be found to read:* : 

Yet those whose time the Statesman serves to kill, 

May, with a relish, gulp his smaller ill. 

Blown by the breath of Flattery off his legs, 

Lo! weak M‘L-ll-nt screws his tuneful pegs; _ 

And scrapes with sawyer’s arm each fiddle-string, 

Goaded by satan and his imps to sing; se tha 

Awakening notes that men, when drenched in wine 

At public dinners, think exceeding fine} 

Or scribbles by the score such lines as swell 

The Dunces’ Corner in the Centinel.§ 

At last the obstetric printer devil’s hand 

Exhibits Isaac’s bantling to the land, 

And gives a eertain maid alike a hearse 

And place of burial in his grave-yard verse; 

Then shows the ‘ Indian’s Fall? and dark despair— 

Alas! my readers, what a fall was there!% 

“Lis plain the county Cumberland, in Maine, 

Contains no hospital for folks insane: 

Though never there, the fact I nothing doubt, 

Since N-al and M-ll-n ran at large about. 

When the moon waxes, the plaintive M-ll-n howls; 

But Johnny like a bull-deg snaps and growls; 

Or strikes his brother poetasters mute, 

With harsh vibrations of his three-stringed lute. 

‘Grant me, O Lord!’ N-al’s anxious father prayed, 

‘To see my son an ornament to trade. — 

Grant him to run the race his father ran, 

A noted, honest, and respected man.’ 

Noted he is—for so much of the prayer — 

Was heard,—the rest was lost in empty air. 
Then, in a notion shop, did Johnny find 

Employ precisely fitted to his mind. 

Had one mischance not happ’d, one grievous ill, 

He there might sell soft soap and ‘ sodder’** sull. 

What time red Sirius rules the autumnal sky, 

The cows go mad, the brains of poets fry, 

And verses out of measure mpltiply- 

Iwas then, while on his maser’s errands flown, 

Full on N-al’s skull the raging dog-star shone. 

Adieu the’ shop—he took to Baltimore 

No jot of that small sense hebad before. 

From his fond parent’s eye atear-drop fell, 

And his good angel sighed a last farewell. 

Then, breaking bounds, our hero did appear 

Critic, and novelist, and sontetteer. 

Such novels! They deserve the name, at least; 

Their like was never seen in west or east. 

Such criticisms! His victims all to kill 

The critic lacked the power, but not the will; 

He found his blows, though hick and fast applied, 

Too light to penetrate each a#s’s hide. 

As brazen implements are ever found, 

And empty casks, to yield thy greatest sound, 

So, louder than the rest our lero roared, 

And over lesser owls superios soared. 

O for a tongue! to tell how Jahnny N-al 

Broke common decency uporthe wheel; 

What notoriety he gained, and fame— 

The pillory and the gibbet give the same; 

Till not the western hemisphere at length 

Gave scope sufficient to his efumsy strength. 

‘Then, ‘for his country’s oot? he crossed the tide: 

‘Good bye, good riddance, John,’ his country cried, 

Aware what passenger the transit made, 

The packet owners no insurance paid. 

A raving lunatic he crossed the main, 

A raging madman he returns again. 

Spasmodic energy, galvanic starts, 

Make the sum total of his wit and parts. 

Look at his poems, where each ray of light 

Is by a veil of tinsel hid from sight; 

Where wondering nominatives strain their eyes, 

And eall for verbs;—in vain—no verb replies;tt 

Where every line and every word we scaa, 

Cries ‘1 am Ego Ngal’s: beat me who can? 

Yet, let me do the bilious bard no wrong— 

No pilfered harp was his, no borrowed song; 

His treaks and pranks were his, and his alone; 

His faults were infinite, but all his own: 

Still, as his blundering fingers swept the lyre, 

Amidst much smoke were seen some sparks of fire. 


* Quid refert, tales verses qua voce legantur.—Ju- 
venal, 

+ If this youth had been content with the corner of 
a newspaper, he would have eseaped flagellation. 
Indulge veniam pueris. Alas! he has farther exposed 
himself, and must take the consequences. 

¢ See certain dinner-table odes. 

§ Formerly called the Poet’s Corner, an appella- 
tion which was ever little deserved, and now less 
than ever, 

| * The Pride of the Village.’ 

€ *The Fall of the Indian.’ 

** Soft sodder. According to N-al, there are tin 
pots and pans, which drop in pieces when warm wa- 
ter is poured into them. ‘The composition with 
which they are cemented he calls ‘ soft sodder.’ 

++ I have not mentioned all, nor half of N-al’s vio- 
lations of grammar. As to sense, there is little or 
none in his poetic effusions. ‘There is one piece, 
especially, (in which an eagle rising from his nest is 
compared to ‘a rank of young war-horses terribly 
bright,’) which sets gravity as defiance. We may, 
in forming an estimate of his handy-work, derive 


some assistance from his own words. ‘Itis,’ he says, 
‘either poetry or downright nonsense.’ it 
| certainly isnot. I am the less inclined to admit 
this offender to benefit of clergy, as he does not him- 
self carry on war according to the laws of nations. 
Whatever prisoners have fallen into. his critical 
hands, he has uniformerly treated with more than 


| savage barbarity, Hzc satis ad juvenem. 


N-al, fare the well! I do not wish the worse 
Than reading over thine own prose and verse. 

I pray the powers to patch thy mental flaw, 

Or send thee a kind keeper, and clean straw. 

In aid of Science, to extend her lore, 

To letin light where all was dark before, 

To waken infant Freedom into birth, 

‘To sound the trump of Reason through the earth, 
To raise the lowly, was the Press designed— 
Bright emanation of the Godhead’s mind! 

Whose silent, but not less resistless sway, 
Mankind, e’en stiff-necked Yankees, must obey. 
In this free land the engine’s mighty use . 

Is fully equalled by its foul abuse. 

We trust a steam-boat to her engineers 

Alone; a tailor only, wields the shears 

‘That shape our garments; but the great machiue, 
‘Chat ought to keep our lives and letters clean, 
In charge of many a pair of hands is found, 
Scarce fit to turn a grindstone’s handle round. 
Does some smart cobbler to the winds disperse 
His ends, and, like his shoe soles, creak in verse, 
Some printer’s devil throw away his stick, ' 
Bit by poetic maggot to the quick, 

Forthwith Sir Oracle is seen to squint 

At the poor public through some paltry print. 
Not mine the task to tell what ills ensue— 
Atleast not all, I'll merely notea few. 


The wax still sticking to his fingers’ ends, 
The upstart Wh-tt-r, for example, lends 
The world important aid to understand 
What’s said, and sung, and printed in the land. 
Unchecked by modesty, our Johnny Raw 
Instructs his elders, and expounds the law; 
Pronounces, ex cathedra, on the worth 
Of poems, novels, annuals, and so forth; 
And, with God-only-knows-how-gotten light, 
Informs the nation what is wrong or right. 
On men and things alike his strictures fall, 
The self-appointed judge decides on all. 
Proud of some scores of barely decent lines, 
Heavens, how he swells! and how his genius shines! 
Rich in a wisdom never learned at school, 
‘Tohim the son of Sirach was a fool. 
The cushion of an editorial chair 
Must, sure, inclose some spell of virtue rare! 
Like Wh-tt-r, hosts, and each self-deemed a sage, 
Corrupt the taste and judgment of the age: 
But, as a cure for scorpion stings is found 
In crushing other scorpions on the wound, 
Whatever dirt one zany’s sheets display, 
Some rival zany wipes, in part, away.* , 
When, ren thou didst hoist thy cock-boat’s 

sail, 

And leave the harbour with the wind in tail, 
I did not deem so soon to see thee sink, 
Brought to, all standing, in the sea of ink: 
For thee a life more private had been best; 
Ne sutor ultra—prithee guess the rest. + 


Osun! O moon! Ostars! Shall Europe see 
Our country’s intellectual poverty ? 
What! shall the Drama to the world appear 
Enveloped in Cimmerian darkness here? 
Shall B-rk-er, St-ne, and Sm-th, and M-rr-s stand 
To represent the talent of the land? 
Forbid it, gods! Rise, classic Hillhouse, rise; 
Mix in the contest, and bear off the prize. 
True, thou hast faults—what gem did ever shine 
Free from the stains of earth, in any mine? 
Rise in thy strength, let step-dame Britain find 
Herself o’ertaken in the march of mind: 
Cast all her bards, but Shakspeare, into shade— 
Thy country asks it; be her voice obeyed:— 
Rise in thy mellower age, with taste mature— 
Give us one play, forever shall endure: 
Write not for ‘ stars,’ for Forrest or for Kean; 
Try not thy pinion ina flight so mean. 
What though her modest bard Columbia slights, 
While Metamora runs for twenty nights’ 
Not thine, but ours, O Hillhouse, is the shame— 
Our children’s sons shall glory in thy name, 

In times of old, Imperial Rome, we read, 


We too, if I may name sinall things with great, 
Are trebly curst with a triamvirate; 

For Prent-ce, M-rr-s, and the blockhead Cl-rk, 
Like poachers’ dogs, in yelping concert bark 
Athonest men. Bestow on one a kick, 

The others join, and bite you to the quick. 


Audis, 
Jupiter, hac, nee labra moves, quum mittere vocem 
Debueras, vel marmoreus vel encus’—Juvenal. 


+I allude here to Wh-tt-r’s occupation, not as a 
matter of reproach, but to exemplify the manner in 
which the press is, in many instances, conducted. An 
artisan’s shop is a nursery of useful citizens, seldom 
of scholars and critics, and not often of poets. He, 
the best years of whose life are dedicated to the a- 
quisition of manual dexterity, has no time to learnto 
judge of art, seience and literature. If, however, a 
handicraftsman chooses to tread the paths of leara- 
ing, modesty is his best policy; but neither Wh-tt-, 
wk other editors of his stamp, are ever heard to make 
this admission, ‘I do not know.’ The great mecha- 
nic Franklin, when he was editor of a paper, confined 
hisremarks to subjects he understood. May Wh-tt-r. 
R-ckw-, and others, profit by this illustrious exam- 

le. NVoscenda est mensura sui. Much more could 

say to editors of this desoription, 

Sed quid opus teneras mordaci radere vero 
Auriculas? Persius, 
¢ Populi frons durior hujus, 


Qui sedet et spectat. 


Was doomed by. three sharp swordsat once to bleed. | 


Whatever counterfeit is coined by one, 
The others stamp the current mark upon. 
Offend the one—the fellow, wrong or right, 
Secure of backers, scruples not to fight.* 


Omiracle! What next! ‘The greatest owl 
Alive salutes us with poetic how); 
And with a sereech of horrible distress 
Proclaims the wonders of the ‘ Wilderness.’ 
Cease, cease, M‘H-nry,t for Heaven’s dear sake, 
Thy other drugs are bad enough to take: 
Think of the infamy thy novels gained; 
Think of the name of Washington profaned; 
Proceed not thus, still adding crime to crime,— 
What, what the devil prompted thee to rhyme? 
Beside, the fashion never was in vogue 
To woo the Muses in the Munster brogue. 
Put by the Pen—enough is given to fame; 
Or rather, sooth to speak, Big O, to shame. 


HUNTING. 
The length of the following article should not pree 
clude its being read. Itis written with spirit and 


elegance, and conveys a just idea of the exciting and 
bracing sport of the Hunter. 


THE FOX CHASE. 


There never was a better horse than my horse 
Barney; and yet he has his ‘ pickilarities,* as Wini- 
fred Jenkins used to say, but nota bit of viee. He is 
young, too, only four years old;he is a bay horse, 
and a big horse, and his father was a full bred En- 
glish racer, and his mother was a black, bony, Irish 
mare. He takes after his father, but the mother can- 
not be quiet in him, that’s the plague on’t; and yet 
he is nothing but a good one. He’s master of an 
weight that ever wore boots; but he is all fire, and 
rushes at his work like atiger. How ean he help it, 
when from nose to tail tip, he is all one great lamp 
of elasticity? Just pass your hand, Sir, over the top 
of his loins; there’s the place that the cork lies. — 
Convex, you see, it curves outward; up swag; none of 
your Thames tupnel work; hard as iron, too, rising 
and swelling into the hollow of your hand. That’s 
the spot that Barney dates his jumps from; no won- 
der the ground seems to burn his hoofs, when he is 
in the field. Besides, he has got a barrel like a beer 
cask, a rag-a-pelt devil as he is. Lord! what a day 
I had of it with him and his ways last Monday week, 
But you shall hear all about it.” 

“Jim,” says I, on Sunday night, —God forgive me! 
“give Barney his corn at five to-morrow morning; I 
shall be off at seven.” I don’t know what had 
been at, but Barney’s coat next morning looked as if 
it had been new varnished. ‘*That’s your sorts Jim,” 
says I. ‘‘Aye,” says he, ‘he’s in rare order, sir; I 
think I had best put him the long curb on.” Well 
away went Barney, with me on the top of him, creep- 
ing like a cat four miles to covert. Weather rather 
cloudy and moist, and the grass just in nice order to 
catch a killing scent, and to keep ittoo. Four lane 
ends; there they were; old Aaron, dogs,and a choiee 
field of proper ones; not a new coat among ’em, all 
real scavans;—none of your white corduroy gentry; 
worsted stockings. and woollen cords upon every man 
of them. I saw it was to be any thing but going to 
sleep that day; dead earnest; the very dogs had an air 
of business about them, and Old Aaron would dei 
to dealin nothing but monosyllables. Well, in they 
went to covert, slap off the road side; silent as death; 
not a dog to be seen or heard in fifleen seconds it 
might have been dead midnight. Every horse moved 
| off to his post at the bottom of the wood, I feltasif 
pulsation had stopped within me, and listened as if 
| a forty gun battery was going to open on me every 
| instant. So it was: out bounded Reynard ina state 
| of high displeasure. Ob! that I could but show you 
| the curl of his lip, and his case of keen white ivory 
| suappers as he scoured past Barney and me. Pre- 
| sently 1 heard a rustling in the brush wood—out 
springs old Prompter, and gives mouth I've a eare 


ronade. What a crash followed! Forty dogs at once 
let fly their music, 


Subitisque ululatibus omne 

Implevere nemus; 

; and off they went with the wind in their flank. In 
one minute after, you might have covered them all 

| with a counterpane. Radiating from different points 

| towards one common centre, the lads in red Joined 
and off at a tangent. We had a burst of it for five 

hard miles; all sorts of places to get over and nét a 

single fall. ‘The old horses took the timber like 


greyhounds; but Barney, at every | threw an 
arch like the dome of St. Paul’s, Se 2 ground 


enough for three; and went at the rails as if 

have swallowed them, oras if he fancied te Pater 
rying me over the walls of the King’s Bench 
** Dung it,” says I, ** Barney, take it azy.” But it 
was nouse. God forgive him his innocent mirth! 
for he would have his frolic; and, as for Jim’s lone 
curb, why Archimedes himself, with all the Seta 
in Greece, could not have held my single horse Bar- 


* The papers conducted by these worthiesferm 
or rather formed,a kind of Unholy Allianee into 
which several minor powers were occasional] admit- 
ted. I believe that M-rr-s lately seceded from the 
and Pr-nt-ce has abdicated. 
eregrina est bellua. This fellow j i 
and a physician. In one of his 
| derness) he brings George Washington on his knees 
Think of that Master Brook ! 
y Sort; videlicet, in 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ney. I never knew the like of it; pastures, planta- 
tions, copse, turnips, stiff clay; and new ploughed, 
no matter, away went Barney, tossing the hedges 
behind him as: girl would her skipping rope. But 
I had him hard and fast, hip and thigh, for all that, 
as you shall hear presently. It so happened we stop- 
ped nicely into a large fallow field, and a proper 

elt we had across it. [ manceuvred Master Barney 
into a little bit of a circle round it, so as to come up 
last to a most portentous five bar gate, which closed 
the perspective. ‘The rest of them went over before 
me Fike beauties, soft as satin, just missing the top 
bar. But Barney, (the devil’s in the horse,) when 
he arrived, set at it as if the bars counted twenty In- 
stead of five; and lo! when his legs took the soft 
ploughed land down hill on the tother side, why his 
two fore feet slipped from under him; his hind legs 
followed, sliding in betwixt them, right before his 
nose; his rump with a squelch into the soil; I was 
pitched clean over his ears, and finished a most beau- 
tiful parabolic curve by lighting on my head, Well, 
I gathered myself up, shook my feathers, found all 
was safe, dragged my head and eyes from out of the 
very bottom of my hat, and contemplated Barney. 
There he was, perched like a sphynx, ora kangaroo, 
or a great big rabbit, with his tail enfonce embossed 
deep in the soil. ‘There he sat, fixed in alto relievo 
upon the field, like Memnon, as if for ever: 

Sedet wzternumpue sedebit 
Barney. 
I began to be afraid that the before mentioned | 


squelch, applied so unmercifully behind, had sent | 
his soul flying out of his nose after the dogs. It was 
a most undignified attitude, quite unworthy of that 
noble animal, the horse. Barney seemed to be aware 
of it; so he got up slowly, and turned round. But, | 
my word! he had left his mark, There is nothing 
living, that I know of, could have left such an im- 
pression as Barney’s dos-a-dos, except it be the two | 
monstrous hemispheres of the great fat Cook at the 
King’s Arms. It was scandalous to look at it; but 
this is no time for such scenery. Well, as luck 
would have it, the dogs had come to a full check. 
Barney and I joined company. He was all the bet- 
ter, I thought, for his fall, and I was none the worse 
for it. But Reynard, where was he? ‘That was the 
problem; but to watch the working of it! Don’t talk 
to me of instinct. Why it was as fair, and as close 
reasoning as ever was heard in Grove Academy. I 
respect Euclid; but look at Jowler, Harpy, Beauty, 
Rattler, ‘Tickler, and Dingle there; ony see old Go- 
vernor, he thought he had a syllogism hard and fast 
by the nose just now. Do, for justice sake, Mr. 
Attorney General, do clap your wig upon that young 
bitch, Fanny. See! she is calling in old Commodore 
to council; - they aré hammering at it! There 
is lemma and dilemma for you, syllogism, doubt, 
deduction, corollary; and once again old Prompter 
has hit off the demonstration, and catch him who ean! 
That dog deserves a silk gown, if ever dog did. He 
isa gem ofadog! Hark to him, Merryman; good 
bitch Gipsey; now Tickler, Racket, Jewel, and Jes- 
sey, hark forward all! There’s music foryou! Lis- 
ten to that counter tenor; hark to the thorough bass 
running under it. Look at the qpuntry behind you, 
if you can; only see the dogs skelping up the side of ' 
that hill before you; look at Prompter, just ahead of 
them, with his very eyes rooting into the scent. It 
mends every minute, and now it runs breast high; 
look at ’em floating at full speed along the edge of 
the horizon; down they go! 
Ea turba, cupidine prada 

Per rupes, scoptflosque, adituque carentia saxa, 

Qua via difficilis, guague est via nulla feruntar. 

Aye, that’s it! There's nothing like a handy dic- 
tionary and a bit of book learning after all. Read the 
lines over again; no matter whether you understand 
Latin or not.—It’s not Latin; it’s plain English.— 
What is it but a pack of fox hounds driving like de- 
vils before you? Then stick ina few crags, rocks, 
ditches, dells, and a corapound fracture or two, and 
you have it translated dead as Porson. 

But I said Barney was nothing but a good one.— 
Nomore he is; and, like the negro wench my uncle 
Toby talks of, he had suffered persecution at the last | 
five bee gate, and had learnt merey. 

Well, we cleared the top of the hill, and my word! 
if you had but seenus swinging it away like a parcel 

of elock pendulums, down deep into the valley below. 
But, stop! Do you see nothing? (What?) What! stu 
pid just look at that country—twenty miles of level 
plain, with nothing but willows and ditches to stop 
us, and the scent rank as a rabbit warren. Do you 
hear nothing? Hark to yonder old deserted devil of 
a castle at the bottom of the hill; do but listen how 
it prattles and talks to the dogs. Echo lives there- 
abouts,—viewless female: she that was turned into 
stone for——~. But Barney is at his old tricks again; 
he has amind to eat some of those willow saplings, 
about a mile off. Do but hark to those dogs. A view! 
halloo! By heaven, it’ssublime! ‘There’sa splitting 

' Now, Barney, you are getting your belly full of 

it. The old dogs are working forward for execution. 
flies as if he wanted to leave his tail; he is 

at hig last shifts. Ringwood, Chaunter, and Fury 
have pitched their pipes up at the very height of their 
gamut, and the rest come screaming uplike wild 
things. Juggler isin him-~what a grow]! witha 
yell at the back of it! Reynard battles it out most 
bravely. ,There’s a pretty game at snap dragon for 
you. Whata mixture! dogs, horses, whips, Rey- 
nard, and Old Aaron all down in the ditch together. 
Dead, dead! To be sure heis: so shall! we all 


ue, aud he fell in the field like a hero, 


Now the lers are coming crawling in, and 
the whips are at work Jike paddles in a steamboat.-- | 
Qld Aaron is standing up in the stirrups, with his hat 
in one hand and Reynard in the other, chanting his 
requiem. There are lungs for you at sixty years old! 
sound as bell metal and loud enough to startle a sta- 
tue. Well done, good horse, Barney! Where are 
we now? Fifteen miles from home, with a rua of 
twenty. ‘Time, half past twelve. | 
Home we go, four of us, to my Caza, Barney trips | 
it like a lark all the way, and toddles into stall, toss- | 
ing his head and champing the bit. Jim .has ’em 
all in clothes in ten minutes; and, at four, we foot it 
under the mahogany with a loin of roast veal before 
us, sister Fanny (laughing lass!) in the ehair;—-three 
bottles of the real—none of your bees’-wing, but 
black, crust, hard and dry, half inch thick up to the 
muzzle—with a pretty pair of whites, just for con- 
trast; and, adieu to me and BARNEY. 


EXTRACTS 
From late English Papers received at this office. 


THE WHIGS AND MR. CANNING. 

[From a smart and bitter pamphlet just published 
—attributed to Mr. Croker—entitled Observations 
on two Pamphlets (lately published) attributed to 
Mr. Brougham. } 

“In 1827, Lord Liverpool’s political death disor- 
ganized, divided—I might say, dissolved—the ‘Tory 
party; a majority of the Cabinet, and many of the 
subordinates, declined to act under Mr. Canniug as 
first Minister: he at first endeavoured to supply the 
vacated places by the promotion of subordinate 
‘Tories; and it is meredible what offers he made to 
men who had no other recommendation than that 
they were not Whigs. At last, however, dire neces- 
sity drove him to the Whigs. How then acted that 
high-minded party? Did they recollect all the 
sallies of wit, and the torrents of indignation, with 
which Mr. Canning had, ‘even from his boyish days,’ 
in verse and in prose, in the Pressand in Parliament, 
disparaged anddefeated them? Did they resent his 
having knocked at every door in England, before he 
reluctantly came to theirs? Were they shocked at 
the basis of union which he proposed; namely, that 
only a few should be admitted to office, while all 
were expected to abandon their principles, and es- 
pecially to engage not to stir that great question on 
which they had so often staked and pledged their 
whole political credit and consistency—Catholic 
Emancipation? Did they articulate even in a whis- 
per the word Reform, under any of its meaning? and 
did they stipulate tor economy, on any point what- 
soever, except that four or five of the least obnoxious 
to the King and the Country should be admitted to 
place and salary forthwith, and that the cases of the 
others should be graciously considered, ‘when the 
foul crimes done in their days of faction should be 
purged away by the penance of sitting in sullied cha- 
racters for a probationary season, at the back of the 
author of the **Anti-Jacobin.” Such was the treaty, 
and, at a given signal, the astonished public saw the 
Whigs rise in a body, and precipitate themselves, 
like the Hunsover Italy, upon the Treasury Benches, 
and all the back settlements of that pleasant region. 
The ‘Tories, who had adhered to Mr. Canning, dis- 
possessed of their ancient seats, wandered about the 
House, mortified, dissatisfied and dismayed, and, 
unwilling to exhibit themselves on what had been the 
Opposition benches, retreated to the gallery, or to 
dinner, and Jeft the Whigs triumphant in their new 
position. L recollect particularly well seeing Mr. 
[Srougham seated on the place in the third back row, 
which Mr. Legh Keck (who retreated at the sight of 
the Whig inundation) had usually occupied. In this 
extraordinary and ludicrous revolution, 1 must do 
Mr, Canning the justice to say, that he gave up no- 
thing to his new allies but places and salaries—he 
compromised no principle—he ate no words—he 
even seemed to increase in vehemence of opposition 
to every shadow of Whiggism—he would not look 
at the Catholic Question—he would not hear of the 
repeal of the ‘Test Acts—he treated his apostate aux- 
iliaries as they deserved to be treated, and they bore 
it, as might be expected, with a tame and hungry 
submission. ‘The death of Mr. Canning offered the 
Whigs avother chance, of which again they could 
not avail themselyes—not for want of will but for 
want of strength. ‘They stamped their utter insuffi- 
ciency by enlisting under Lord Goderich, who had 
the purblind temerity to attempt an Administration; 
and they confined their efforts to some dark intrigues 
for the entrance of Lord Holland into the Cabinet; 
und of, I believe, Lord Althorp into the Privy Coun- 
cillor’s Office; and the comfortable location of Mr, 
Henry Brougham in some permanent lucrative and 
— lega! station—the nearer a sinecure the 
better. 


Lasses and Wants.—Lost, a place by John Wilson 
Croker. Whoever will find him another of equal 
value, shall have a small share in the John Bull. 

Lost, his wits, by George Robert Dawson. Who- 
ever will restore the same will be gratefully thank- 
ed, by his afflicted family. They are of no use what-, 
eyer to any other person. ' 

Lost, aSpeech; by Horace Twiss, intended to have 
been spoken in defence of Dr. Fill-potts. It was 
carried in his hat, but lost in the confusion after the 
division of the Civil List, 

Lost, his wig, by my Lord Lyndhurst. It did not 
fit him; and it is supposed that whoever may wear it 
will find it very uncomfortable. — 

Lost,a Majority, by MisterCoulborn. Whoever 


will restore it shall be made a Commissioner Of Ex- 
cise. 

Wanted, a Cure for the Head-ache by Lord Ellen- 
borough. He has tried hartshorn, but it does not 
give him hearts-ease. ; 

Wanted, a White Charger, by Sir Claudius Hun- 
ter. It must be a charger, and a white charger; for 
nothing but a white charger will do. ‘ 

Wanted, Gentlemanly Conduct, by William Cob- 
bett. Whoever has any to spare for him shall be 
his Private Secretary when he becomes Prime Min- 
ister. 


Wanted, Courage, by Daniel O'Connell. Any | 


person providing hint with the same shall have the 
honour of being his second when ke fights a duel. 
Wanted, Office, by a set of needy Whig adventur- 


ers, who have been most cruelly excluded by the late | 


arrangements. A good per-centage will be given.— 
Apply to John Cam. Hobhouse, , 

Literary Cons.—W hy is the letter F like taking 
the measure of a coat’—Because it makes it-fit. 

Why is the letter F like death?’—Because it makes 
all—fall. 

Sagacity of a Horse.—Asa horse, kept for draw- 
ing stones to the works at the Sunderland Pier, was 
passing along the railway, a child, four or five years 
of age, got directly in the way of the horse, when the 
animal took it up‘in his mouth, and lifted it off the 
road,—‘T'yne Mereury.—j(Our contemporary omit- 
ted to add, that the sagacious animal wiped the ktile 
creature’s nose with his tail. | 


A Prophecy.—The following is a copy of an old 

prophecy, said to be of the 15th century:— 

** When London sees three Lords Mayor, 

Let England for troubles prepare; 

For in that year on mischief bent 

The devil will stalk through Kent; 

And the men from the west and the north, 

To the battle-field will go forth; 

And the raven of war will be fed, 

For the living can’t bury the dead.” 
In the last month there happened to be three Lords 
Mayor in London, at the same time, viz. the Lord 
Mayor, the Lord Mayor elect, and the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. 


Have we not seen the confessed falsehoods that 
have been propagated about the treatment of slaves? 
Have you ever found a dead Negro with nothing in 
ws belly but sour-sorrel? Answer me that.—Cod- 

tt. 


The Hon. Member who in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday evening obtained leave of absence | 
for an Hon. Friend on the ground that he was *‘ go- | 
ing to be married,” need not have stated the reason 
more particularly than in the usual terms on which 
leave of absence is granted this session—namely, 
that he was “ going into a disturbed district.” 


Canning and Wellington.—Some people think it 
strange that the declaration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton against reform should cause his downfall, when it 
is recollected, that the late Mr. Canning, on assum- 
ing the office of Premier, in 1827, made a similar 
declaration on the same subject, and yet continued a 
favourite with the country. But the cases are not pa- 
rallel. ‘The necessity for reform was not then so ge- 
nerally admitted as it is at the present period, ner 
was the cry for it then, as now, universal, Mr. Can- 
ning, with all his anti-reform prejudices in existence, 
would, were he now alive, be compelled by the force 
of opinion to yield the point to the demands of the 
people. —.Morning Herald. 


Irish Ingenuity.—One of the most wretched look- 
ing amongst the motley group of beggars imported 
into this city last Sunday by the Bristol steamer, 
dropped his shillelah, a few hours after leaving Bris- 
tol, into the engine-room. It having come into con- 
tact, in its descent, with the pericranium of one of the 
firemen, he became exceeding wroth, and was about 
to consign the innocent sapling to the flames, when 
his intention waa arrested by a voice as loud as the 
bellowing of an enraged bull. Pat threatened to 
throw the Englishman after the stick if he put his 
threat into execution; this menace was near adding 
fuel to the fire, when Paddy, seeing the rising choler 
of the fireman, changed his notes, and, in the mildest 
accents of entreaty, besought him “for the love of 
God and the blessed Virgin” not to destroy the only 
remaining support of his weak and feeble frame. 
The Englishman was appeased, and, after a few 
hearty eurses on Paddy’s stupidity and carelessness, 
handed up the stick. A gentleman who witnessed 
the scene suspected from the pauper’s anxiety about 
the shillelah, that some secret was connected with it; 
he examined it, and, to the surprise and amusement 
of the spectators, found concealed in its hollow in- 
terior a sovereign and a half sovercign. For Pat’s 
ingenuity in outwitting the Bristol overseers, who*had 
paid for his passage, « few gentlemen on board in- 
creased the treasure, by contributing amongst them 
another half sovereign.— Waterford Mail. 

Extract of a Letter froma Scotch T'raveiler, dated 
Perpignan, Oct. 30.—‘* As I passed through the 
South of France, which, as 72 know, has always 
been Royalist, 1 endeavoured to find out how the 
people liked the late change in the Government. At 
Aix and Marseilles 1 was assured thatmore than two | 
thirds were ‘still ‘devoted to the Bourbons; and at 
Avignon, where I happened to be on Saturday night, 
there was a god specimen of the spirit of the lower 
orders. A crowd assembled round the windows of 
a hotel where there was much company, and began 


beta recurred, ‘A bas la Republique!’ and then, ig 
allusion to the national flag, ‘A bas Jes deux eoleurs, 
et vive le milieu!’ [Down with two of the coleurs, 
the red and blue, and up with the centre one, the 
white. } In accordance with this last sentiment, they 
actually hoisted a white flag, and some of them 
shouted, ‘ Vive Charles Dix!’ upon which the na- 
tional guaré’was immediately ealled out, and after a 
great deal of vociferation on both sides, the mob was 
dispersed. J asked one of the natives if this sort of 
Scene often occurred, to whieh he replied with a 
shrug, ‘Tous les Dimanches—[Every Sanday. } 
“Both at Marseilles and Toulon numbers of 
wretched sickly soldiers, who had been sent over 
from Algiers. “The French, [ am assured on good 
authority, have already lost 10,000 men by this fool- 
and their hospitals are still crowded 
sick.’ 


Devonport, Nov. 17.—A splendid figure-head is 
now carving in this dock-yard for the Reyal Ade- 
laide, 110, to be substituted for the bust at present 
mounted on the bow of that fine-first-rate, it is to 
be a full-length figure, 12 feet high, of ber present 
Majesty, executed by an eminent artist from Lon- 
don, who, by means of a model he has with him, will 
retain as close a resemblance to the original as pos- 
sible. Our gracious Queen will be represented at- 
tired in her royal robes, the crown on her head, and 
a wreath of laurel in her right hand. ‘The Royal 
William, t20, now building at Pembroks yard, is 
to be adorned with a full length figure of his’ Majes- 
ty William the Fourth, “the Sailor King,” on a 
similar scale. 


One Effect of Steam.—The Liverpool and Man- 
chester steam coaches have, we are told, driven 14 
horse eoaches off the road. Each of the horse 
coaches employed 12 horses, there being three 
Stages, and a change of four horses each stage. ‘The 
total horses employed by these coaches was there- 
fore 168. Now each horse consumes, on an average, 
in pasture, ee and corn, annually, the produce of 
one and a half acres. ‘The whole would thus con- 
sume the produce of 252 acres. Suppose, therefore, 
‘every man had his acre,” upon which to rear his 
family, which some politicians have deemed suffi- 
cient, the maintenance of 252 families is gained to 
these steam coaches. The average number of fami- 
lies is six, that is four children besides the father and 
mother, The subsistence of 1512 individuals isthus 
attained. 

Duelling.—I allow that gothic appeals to cold iron 
are no better proofs of honesty and veracity, than 
hot iron and burning ploughshares are of female chas- 
tity. Buta soldier’s honour is as delicate as a wo- 
man’s—it must not be suspected.—Sir JV. Draper. 


Napoleon at the Battle of Waterloo.—He has 
ruined us—he has destroyed France and himself;— 
yet 1 love him still. It is impossible to be nearhim 
and not to love him: he has so much greatness of soul 
—such majesty of manner. He bewitches all minds; 
approach him with a thousand prejudices, and you 
quit him filled with admiration: but then, his mad 
ambition! his ruinous infatuation! his obstinacy with- 
out bounds! Besides, he was wont to set every 
thing upen a cast: his game was all or nothing! 
Even the battle of Waterloo might have been re- 
trieved, had he not charged with the Guard. This 
was the reserve of the army, and should have been 
employed in covering his retreat instead of attaching; 
but, with him, whenever matters looked desperate, 
he resembled a mad dog. He harangues the Guard 
—he puts himself at its head—it debouches rapidly 
—it rushes upon the enemy. We are mowed down 
by grape—we waver,—turn our backs—and the rout 
is complete. A general disorganization of the army 
ensues, and Napoleon, returned to himself, is cold as 
a stone. The last time I saw him was in returni 
from the charge, when all was lost. My thigh. had 
been broken by a musket shot in advancing, and I re- 
mained in the rear, extended on the ground. Napo- 
leon passed close to me: his nose was baried in his 
snuff-box, and his bridle fell loosely on the neck of 
his horse, which was pacing leisurely along. A 
Scotch regiment was advancing at the charge in the 
distance. The Emperor was almost alone. Lalle- 
rmaande only was with him, , The latter still exclaim- 
ed, ‘*Allis not lost, sire; all is not lost;—rally, sol- 
diers! rally!” The Emperor replied not a word. 
Lallemande recognises me in passing. “What ails 
you, Raoul!” “My thigh is shattered by a musket 
ball.” ‘*Poor devil, how I pity you! how I pity you! 
Adieu—adieu!” The Emperor uttered not a -gord. 
—Journal of an Officer. 


On Tuesday week, a fellow from Marton, ia this 
county, exposed an unruly rib for salle in the marKet- 
place of this town, with a halter round her neck; 
the lady herself seeming nothing loth to be so exhi- 
bited. She was put up ata shilling, and two bid- 
dings were offered, one a steer and a halfpenny, 
the other a shilling and three halfpence, but it seem- 
ed that her husband knew her value better than any 
one else, for exerting his right of reserve bidding, 
he raised the price to ten pounds, upon whieh, by 
the advice of the bystanders, who thought the sum 
extravagantly high, he consented to take her to his 
home again, and she ~ om to accompany bim; the 
first time, the man said, she had agreed to 40y pro- 


| position of his since they had been married.—Aag- 


clesfield Courier. 
The Union.—Mr. Shicl having mrried, is not 
likely to advocate now a repeal of he Union. Law- 
less has acquired the appropriate title of Union Jack. 
Among the junior branches of the aristocracy in- 


to sing Royalist songs, in which these expréssions 


troduced into political life by the recent changes, are 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Lord Howick, son to Earl Grey, and Lord M h, | Win'for thee, Holland, Song’s immortal prize, Then, think of love’s departed hours, in dallying 


son to the Earl of Carliéle, and nephew to the Duke 
of Devonshire. The latter has long been advantage- 
ously known in the world of letters; and, as well as 
his coadjutors, Lérd John Russell, Mr. Agar Ellis, 
Mr. George Lamb, and Lord Nugent, has devoted 
a considerable portion of his time to thé cultivation 
of elegant literature. 


The Duke of Buccleugh has ordered from Gar- 
rard, the goldsmith, two splendid services of plate; 
one for his castle in Scotland, and the other for his 
mansion in Privy Gardens. Sixty thousand pounds 
is the amount of the contract.— Court Journal. 


oo —Their majesties entertained the Duke 
of Sussex, Prince Leopold, and a select party, at 
dinner on Saturday, at St. James’s Palace. In the 
ng their Majesties had a musical party, at which 
Mr. Chappell attended with his newly-invented in- 
strument, the Patent Zolophon, which was perform- 
ed on by Mr. Chalenger. The instrument combines 


in its qualities the depth and richness of an organ of 


extensive compass with the portability of a small 
sized upright piano-forte. Eight pieces were per- 
formed on it, to the admiration of the royal party. 


' Apalpabée hit.—A short time ago, the Hon. Mrs. 


N—— presided at a Bazaar, at which a variety of 


tasteful articles were sold, for the benefit of a public 
institution. Lord Nugent was among the visiters. 
‘*Come, my Lord, you must buy this,” said the lo- 
quacious lady, exhibiting a beautiful and costly toy. 
**Ah, Madam,” exclaimed the great Lord, ‘‘I am 
sorry I can’t afford it: you know I am the prodigal 
son.” ** Indeed!” the facetious lady, you 
surprise me; I should conceive you were more like 
thefatted calf!” 


‘Quid Pro Quo.—The same lively lady was ho- 
noured with an invitation to dinner at a great house 
in the Strand, and there observed a noble Lord pay- 
ing more than necessary attention to the Marchion- 
essof L——. ‘* Pray, my Lord,” said she, ‘‘ had 
you any share in making the lovely Marchioness’s 
turban?” ‘‘No;” was the reply of his Lordship; 
‘*and allow me to ask, if you manufactured your 
husband’s breeches as well as wear them?” The 
Honourable Lady was silent for the remainder of the 


Biblical Lore.—At a recent discussion on som 
points in biblical history, it happened tobe remarked 
that there was no account of the death of Eve. ‘‘Nor 
of Adam either,” said one of the company. ‘“‘i beg 
your pardon,” replied.a religious lady, ‘if you read 
your bible carefully, you will find it stated that Adam 
was gathered to his forefathers!” 


The following toast was given at a public house in 
Lewes, the night after the fire at Southover, by a 
woman, who, with two men, was taken into.custody 
on suspicion of causing the conflagration: 

Ye Gods above send down your love, 

With swords as sharp as sickles, 

To cut the throats of gentlefolks, 

Who rob the poor of victuals. 
Brighton Gazette. 


SELECT POETRY. 
TIME. 


ADDRESS OF THE CARRIER OF THE KINDERMOOK HERALD. 


Resistless onward sweeps.the tide of Time, 
Bringing for earth all chances—wo and weal, 
Blessings perchance to some long-weeping clime, 

And to some glad one, Sorrow’s darken’d seal! 
On pass the waves—o’erwhelming.in their flow 

Ambition, Grandeur, Beauty’s witchery -bland, 
Dimming the pride of Genius’ spirit glow— 

Bearing proud millions to the Spoiler’s land. 


evening. | Yet he will bless, through ip! gathering cloud, 
i 


‘To you, my Patrons, from this Year’s First day . 
Smooth be the stream as o’er its breast ye glide; 


Not mine the pray’rthat wealth your fortunes sway— 
Purer the boon,—be Virtue still your guide! 
Be yours the wealth of lome’s unchanging heart, 
a gigs deep thoughts to hearts of love are 
told, 
Where peenaehig's voice gives. sweetness, soul to 
mirh— 
Be Home your Peru—Friends your furnace gold: 
And on this morn, as “neath each gladdenirg dome 
Parent and child with raptur’d glances meet, 
Oh! one short hour abroad in fancy roam, 
With me in fancy, Nations, Empires greet: 


First, hail we Gallia! mark with Phenix-power 
Beauteous, youthful, from the grave shé springs; 
For her once more,has dawn’d a radiant hour, 
more “hertorch to Freedom’s shrine she 
How proudly o’er her our own Eagle stoops! 
Nations applaud from earth’s remotest strand— 
Beneath her tread the Savercign Lily droops— 


Gee Freedom’s banner floating from her hand! Oh! if within thy heart of hearts, the memory should 


Long may those folds around thy children fall! 

Revere that emblem—guard thy Standard, Gaul! 
Ages have.pass’d since Utrecht’s Union told 

Thy children, Holland, spurn’d a slavish doom! 
Ages have:pass’d—unbending hearts grown cold, 

et that.one deed—its light defies the tomb! 

And thou hast dead, chivalric, noble dead, 

Whose holy memories e’en a world might fire: 


Orange—De Witt—have they not o’er thee 
Their fame, an Hégis, thee to guard—inspire! 
Oh! that some native patriot bard might rise— 


At Greir low graves breathe forth his thrilling 


| From lips that sealed it with a kiss, whose fragrance 


{| Where timer with laughter on his brow, shook dia- 


| Alas! where now have fled away their glory and their 


| Of dreams, so passionate and deep, and yet so fugi- 


| And clouds, from the Ione spirit’s cell, in sable 


Shed o’er their dust another glorious ray! 


By Ocean clasp’d—as by a Parent’s arm, 
Gorgeous with spoil, majestic Britain smiles. 
Art, fortune, eloquence are hers to charm— ¥ 
Conquest proclaims her Queen of conquering 
isles. 
Search we the past? inseribed on glory’s page, 
By time untouch’d her knowledge, virtues shine, 
Truth lighting beacons tothe unwearied sage— 
To all mankind examples half divine. 


Scholar and Poet! yet in dreams who rove 
Cave, mountain, valley, Naiad-haunted shore, 
Who tread with Shades old Academus’ Grove,— 
And hail the dead where Tiber’s waters pour; 
While ye thus slumber, your famed Athens’ fall 
In wild despair her Guardian Angel weeps; | 
Dark o’er all Greece is spread Destruction’s pall— 
*Mid mouldering fanesItalia’s Genius sleeps: 
’Tis yours to mourn them! from yon realms ye drew 
High inspiration—wisdgm’s sacred lore; 
They ages weer op drink the gather’d dew— 
They heap’d rich treasure—ye enjoy the store. 
Heaven prosper Thee, our own Immortal Land! 
Tho’ climes afar we give just meed of praise, 
Yet thee we worship—thee pledged heart and hand, 
In thee are centred all opr glory’s ray! 
Home of our Fathers! are not blessings thine? 
Talent and wealth,—Religion’s priceless gem? 
Glow not for thee unbounded Freedom’s mine, 
To man more dear thanproudest diadem? 
Ever as now remain of earth the pride! 
Rich in the gifts Commercial Honours yield— 
Rich in the Statesmen who thy councils guide, 
Rich in thy Soldiers—prov’d thy noblest shield! 
Ever as now may They who till thy soil 
With fruitful harvests find their labour crown’d; 
With grateful words—meet gyerdon for their toil— 
With purest joys, their rich where joys abound. 
Farewell my Patrons! througti life’s wildering maze 
Oft will this heart your welgome smiles recall, 
Oft for the tones that cheer’d hy youthful day, 
For your kind words will tle tribute fall; 
Misfortune’s storms your Cartier’s path may shroud, 
Stern Disappointment blast his hopes most dear, 


4 


.You—generous donors, on 


s bright New Year. 


‘From the New York Mirror. 


Oh, think not of that vanish’d , thou lovely one 
and young; 

Forget the warm, impassion 
ing tongue: 

For time hath not one balm toheal a wounded breast 
like thine, 

Whose purest faith was offated up on a delusive 
shrine: : 

And though thy sweet voice triumphed, when the 
soul’s confession fell 


ow, on love’s beguil- 


none may tell— | 

Yet it died, when from thy buming cheek, the heart’s 
tumultuous blood 

Rolled back in silence to its ¢ell, a swift and heavy 


flood. | 

Why is it that, at such an hoar, the purple currents 
rise 

To bathe in varying hues the face, and light the 
swimming eyes, 

Where thoughts of tenderness untold, are palpably 
revealed, 


As each fond glance of transport given, by plighted 
vow is sealed? 

It is that by that thrilling spell, the heart in fellow- 
ship 

Sends up its flood, to paint the cheek, and warm the 
faltering lip: 

That, melting in continual flow, the inconstant tide 

‘maybe 
A pure dibation of the soul, victorious love, to thee! 
Yet school thy ‘heart a veil to fling o’er the lamented } 


past, 
Where all was bright and beautiful—too beautiful to | 


last: 
And let the waves of Lethe roll, above thy perished 


sprin 


monds from his wing: 

And let — smile, the vow, the tear, be each beneath 
the pall, 

That from oblivion’s dusky plume shall, like a cur- 
tain, fall:— 

What recks it that life’s faded hours passed like a 
summer stream,— 


gleam? 
live, 


tive 
It will but wake a quencliless thirst, for moments 
Yanished now— 
It will bring ashes to thy lip, and fever to thy brow: 


throngs will come 
To dette each image of the brain, in drapery of 
oom: 
Till, fatnt and sick, the autumnal hue upon thy cheek 


shall lie, 


And futile longings fill with tears thy dim and pen- 


* 


rapture spent, 

As glimmerings of a melting wave, with sunset co- 
lours blent; — 

Bright—but so changeful, as to fade upon the gazer’s 


eye, 

While yet it drinks the glory of the occidental sky!’ 

Love yr se upon a rosy plume; and, borne in light 
along, 

He pours his radiance on the brow, and wakes the 
soul to song: 

But the golden bowl is broken soon, and when the 
heart is bow’d, 

The wrecks of his dominion are—the shadow. and 
the cloud! 


I KNOW THOU HAST GONE, 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 


I know thou hast gone to the house of thy rest, 
Then why should my soul be so sad? 

I know thou hast gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks - and is glad! 

Where love has put off, in the lands of its birth, 
The stain it had gathered in this: 

And hope, the sweet singer that gladened the earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss! 


I know thou hast gone where thy forehead is starred 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul, 

Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marred, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal: 

I know thou hast drank of the Lethe that flows 
Through a land where they do not forget, 

That aoe over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret. 


In thy far away dwelling, wherever it be, 
I believe:thou hast visions of mine, 

And the love that made all things a music to me 
I have not yet learnt to resign;— 

In the hush of the night, on the waste of the sea, 
Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 


| [ have ever a presence that whispersofthee, 


And my spirit lies down and is still! 


Mine eye must be dark, that so long has been dim, 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine, 

But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home, 
In many a token and sig’n. 


| I never look up with a vow to the sky, 


Bat a light like thy beauty is there— 


| AndI hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 


When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


And though like a mourner that sits by a tomb, 
Iam wrapp’d ina mantle of care— 

Yet the grief of my bosom—oh, call it not gloom, 
Is not the black grief of despair: 

By sorrow revealed, as the stars are by night, 
Far off a bright vision appears, 

And hope, like the rainbow, a creature of light, 
Is born—like the rainbow—in tears. 


A few months before the overthrow of Charles X. 


‘the following appeared in a colleetion of poems, by 


Messrs. Merry and Berthelemy. Although the work 
was suppressed, it is believed that many copies of 
this particular poem were circulated, and that its in- 
fluence was manifested in the revolution. It was 
published in some of the papers last winter, and may 
gratify the curiosity of our readers, even at this day: 


THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


A drammer, in the dead 

Of the night, from his tomb 
Hath arisen, and afar 

Ye hear the rolling of his dram. 


He plies the rapid stick 

With a white unfieshed arma, 
As he beats the retreat, 

The reveil, and the alarm. 


The everlasting drum 
_ Gives a loud unearthly sound: 
From their crowded slumbers startling 
The heroes under ground. 


From.charnel-houses chill 
- Within the bosom of the North, 
And the warm vaults of Italy 

The warriors come forth. 


From Nile’s muddy bed, 
And from Araby’s hot sands, 
The buried have arisen, 
With-their arms in their hands. 


“And a trumpeter, at dead 
Of night, from his grave | 
Springs to horse, and is calling 
With his battle-blast the brave. 


‘On shadowy chargers sudden 
Rise up the Imperial Guard; 

Squadrons old in glory, 
Bloody men and scarr’d. 


Their bleached brows, beneath 
The helmet, ghastly glare: 
Their bony hands lift fiercely up 
Their long blades in the air. 


And a Chieftain, at the hour 
Of midnight, from the dead 

Arises with his staff, — 
Pacing slowly at their head; 


In a plain uniform, , 
Without ornament or pride— 
And a small short swo 
Is the weapon at his side. 


On the moon-illumin’d plain 

The mustering masses form, - 
In review, before the man 

In the plain uniform. é 


Each rank presents arms 

As before the Chief they come, 
Marching slowly in defile, 

At the beat of the dram. 


The Generals gather round him, 
And to one standing near 
The Chieftain gives the word, 
Low whisper’d in his ear. 
The word passes round, 
It resounds along the Seine; 
The watch word is ‘* France,” 
The counter, ** Saint Helene.” 
And thus his grand review 
Of the brave of other days, 
The hero nightly holds 
In the Champs Elysees. 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening, the 12th instant, by John 
Laws, Esq. Mr. Wm. Burk, of the Northern Li- 
berties, to Miss Ann Dewess, of the state of De- 
laware. 

On Thursday evening, 20th instant, by the Right 
Rev. Dr. White, Merepiru OcpeEn, of Montreal, 
to CATHARINE ANNE, third daughter of William 
Meredith. 

At Washington city, 18th inst. by the Rev O. B. 
Brown, Mr. ‘Thomas M. Anpett, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Mary ANN, only daughter of Mr. D. Ap- 
pler, of that city. 

On the 19th October last, by the Rev. G. R. Liv- 


jingston, Mr. Danizx Scaneck, of this city, (of the 


firm of Lafoureade & Co.) to Miss Angetine R. 
Hover, daughter of Dr. Hover, of Smyrna, Del- 


aware. 


At Baltimore, on Tuesday evening, 18th inst, by 
the Rev. Mr. Bartow, Mr. Jacon 
formerly of Philadelphia, to Marra, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Conner, deceased, of Baltimore. 


DIED; 
On the 17th inst. Rev. Tuomas Brown, Pastor 
of the Baptist Church, Great Valley. 


On Tuesday afternoon, Miss Saran Yates, aged 
28 years. 

a Monday afternoon, the 17th inst. after a long 
and severe illness, in the 57th year of her age, Ca- 
THARINE Morais, consort of Simpson Morris, Esq. 

On Friday morning, after a severe illness, in the 


ts ear of her age, Leau Coox, daughter of Caleb 
and, 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 

New Hampshire.— Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 
ingham county. 

ermont.—/. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury G. 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. George B. 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 

Massachusetts.—R. P, & C. Williams, Bosten. SS, B. 
Smith, New Brunswigk. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, New! urypott. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown, John C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 

New York.—George W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
N. York. C. 7, Burnett, Skaneatelas. 1. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. A.S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ris, alistown. Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. . Stephen Congar, 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsbrrgh. 4. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. 1). ongnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 

Maryland,—John H. Naf, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick cv. J.P. Bell, Port Tobacco, 
Charles co. 

Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. WW. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
‘ville, Pocahontus co. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carodlina.—E. B. Drake, ayettenitie Kinnith 
Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Dw 
reya, Charleston. 7. 

Ferrill, Jacksonborourh. 

entucky.—J. 1. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy 
Manchester 
io.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati... Isaac N. Whiti 
Worthington. LL. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Me 
necaco. James P. M., Sid Shelby co. E. ° 


Tennessee.—Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 


Columbia. . 

Tuskaloosa. 

ndiana.—Amir & Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sande 
P. M., Green Castle. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris’ 
— county. 

inois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabash county. 

Mississippi.— S$. W. M., Fleetwood, Osborn 
Jeffers, P.M.,Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belment. 
Andrew Mayinwalk. P.M., Washington. 

Missouri.—John Gang Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia , 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

ana.— James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


uF Checks, Cards, Handbiils, and Printing of avery 


description executed with neatners, accuracy anddespatch, 
at this office. ‘ a 
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